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“ There is a living spirit in the lyre, 
A breath of music and a soul of fire ; 
It speaks a language to the world unknown, 
It speaks that language to the bard alone.” 
World before the Flood. 


James Montcomery, the gentleman whose 
portrait is prefixed to our present number, 
was born November 4th, 1771, at Irvine, in 
Ayrshire, a Scotch county, distinguished 
also as comprehending the birth-place of 
Robert Burns,—a circumstance, it may be 
added, which constitutes nearly all that 
Scotland has to regard as common to her 
poetical. ploughman, and. the illustrious 
author of the “ World before the Flood.” 

When about four years of age, Montgo- 
mery removed with his parents from: the 
place of his nativity, to the Moraviansettle- 
ment at Grace-hill, in Ireland, the voyage 
to which place, and several of the incidents 
connected with it, he has been heard to say, 
he distinctly remembers. His father and 
mother were both members of the church 
of the United Brethren, or Moravians, and 
being mutually inspired with an ardent 
desire to carry the gospel to the heathen, 
according to the usages of this eminently 
missionary people, they were together con- 
secrated to the work of the ministry, to 
which they had thus nobly devoted them- 
selves. Committing, therefore, their three 
sons, of which the subject of this memoir 
was the eldest, to the care of the Brethren, 
the pious couple embarked for the West In- 
dies, where they long, and not unsuccessfully, 
applied themselves to instruct the negroes in 
those glorious truths, the saving effects of 
which they had themselves experienced. 
They never returned to their native coun- 
try ; but expired in their mission work, and 
were interred respectively in the islands of 
Barbadoes and Tobago; there 


“ ———- Father, mother,—parents now no more! 
Beneath the Lion-star they sleep, 
Beyond the western deep ; : 
And whenthe sun’s fhoon-g\ery crests the waves, 
He shines without a shadow on their graves.” 


In the sweet little rhapsody on “ De- 
parted Days,” from which this extract is 
116.—voL. x. 





taken, the author some of the 
tenderest recollections ‘of his early life, and 
in the above. lines his filial affection has 
inscribed a tribute to the memory of his 


parents. more i able than a monu- 
ment of scu marble, or a tablet of 
graven brass. 


He was next removed to the school 
connected with the Moravian establishment 
at Fulneck, near Leeds, in Yorkshire. At 
this seminary he remained ten years, during 
which period he commenced, and, to some 
considerable extent, ed the study of the 
English, Latin, dual, Germ, and Frénch 
languages,—later in life, he studied, and 
made himself master of the Italian tongue,— 
from which, his works exhibit a few exqui- 
site imens of translations: he received 
likewise instruction in music and drawing. 
At this time, we believe, he manifested 
much of that gracious towardness of reli- 
gious disposition, which encouraged in the 
superiors of the establishment the fond but 
delusive hope, that they might, one day, see 
him exercising among them the functions of 
a Christian minister, with a strict reference 
to which his studies were conducted. Mor- 
tals, however, are extremely shori-sighted ; 
and whether we judge from the designs or 
the disappointments of good men, it is not 
always easy to say, whether the departure of 
a boy from the line of duty drawn by his 
guardian. must needs be contrary to; any 
more than it is necessarily accordant with, 
the will of Providence. hatever variety 
of opinions might be given on this delicate 
question, certain it is, that in this school 
those seeds of genius were either first sown 
or first sprang up, and those peculiar dis- 
positions began to manifest themselves, 
which, while. they were mediately the 
cause of inexpressible misery, have ulti- 
mately issued in all that constitutes the pre- 
sent exalted character of Montgomery. 

Of the very first accesses of his poetical 
feeling, it might be difficult to speak with 
accuracy in this place, even if we could 
challenge at once the memory of the bard, 
and the testimony of his preceptors. It 
will readily be conceived, that placed as he 
was, among a people almost. proverbial for 
the sweetness and the frequency of their 
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devotional singing, that the bymns with 
which he was daily familiar, would furnish 
the earliest models for the efforts. of his 
juvenile muse ; and this is known to have 
been the fact. The poetical disposition, 
however originated, or first exercised, was 
presently excited to higher aims, by becom- 
Ing acquainted with a well-known poem, 
of a very striking and original character, as 
will appear from the following passage, 
which, although afterwards (1794) pub- 
lished by the author in a fanciful paper, 
refers, we believe, to a real incident in his 
school-boy life :— 

“ At school,” says the ‘ Enthusiast’— 
for it is from a paper so entitled that this 
extract is taken—“ at school, even when I 
was driven like a coal-ass through the Latin 
and Greek grammars, I was distinguished 
for nothing but indolence and melancholy, 
brought upon me by a raging rhyming fe- 
ver, with which I was suddenly seized one 
fine summer’s day, as I lay under an hedge 
listening to our master, whilst he read us 
some animated passages from Blair’s poem 
on the Grave. My happier schoolfellows, 
born under milder planets, all fell asleep 
during the rehearsal ; but I, who am always 
asleep when I ought to be waking, never 
dreamed of closing an eye, but eagerly 
caught the contagious malady, and from 
that ecstatic moment to the present, Heaven 
knows, I have never enjoyed one cheerful, 
one peaceful night.” 

He likewise at this period obtained a 
sight of several extracts from the standard 
British poets, especially a portion of the 
tragedy of “‘ Hamlet,” the striking peculia- 
rities of which probably tended not a little 
to deepen and confirm the symptoms of 
that mental disorder, which, originating in 
the last mentioned incident, had turned his 
imagination entirely to poetry. Be this as it 
miglit, his whole manner became changed ; 
he gave himself up to thoughtfulness and 
musing, and to an indulgence in those 
day-dreams which soon and certainly 
shewed to his worthy preceptors, how pro- 
bably, and to what an extent, 2” their che- 
rished anticipations of seeing him one day 
ascend their pulpit as a regularly ordained 
pastor, had been indulged in vain. It is, 
however, a remarkable fact, that although 
the good men of this institution lamented 
the sentimental turn of their interesting 
ward, the making of verses was not only 
not prohibited, but was actually counte- 
nanced, in the school ; for it was the custom 
of. the boys: generally, on the birth-day of 
one of their schoolfellows, to present him 
with rhyming addresses, generally com- 
posed, of course, in a strain of juvenile 





simplicity and piety. Montgomery was a 
zealous.congratulator in this way; indeed 
before he was fourteen years of age, he had 
filled a manuscript volume with composi- 
tions on various subjects. 

Finding, therefore, that the mind of 
Montgomery had received an unconquer- 
able bias towards a pursuit, which was at 
least incompatible with studies for the 
Christian ministry, and anxious to coun- 
teract it with some profitable occupation, 
the elders of the Moravian establishment, 
with a laudable solicitude for the welfare of 
the wayward boy, whom they could no 
longer manage, now placed him with a 
respectable member of their fraternity, in a 
small retail shop at Mirfield, a short dis- 
tance from Fulneck. As his engagement 
with this mild master left much of the 
youth’s time in his own hands, he had 
abundant opportunities of indulging in his 
favourite contemplations, with which there 
had now begun to mingle an anxious desire 
to see 
“ The world, which yet by fame alone he knew ;” 
and to seek therein that poetical distinction 
which his ardent and inexperienced mind 
represented as within his reach. As these 
vague visions of ambition could not be 
divulged to his master, he cherished them 
in secret, until they actually preyed upon 
his constitution. As he observed in a letter 
to a friend, I was like the “ Spartan boy,” 
who, having stolen a fox, hid him under his 
cloak, and rather than acknowledge the 
theft after having once denied it, actually 
suffered the animal to gnaw into his vitals ; 
so the bard, unwilling to communicate the 
secret of lis misery, suffered it to prey upon 
his spirits, and consume his health, until he 
a relieve himself in his own way. 

Without giving the least intimation of 
his designs to any one, and probably with 
very indistinct views of his own object, 
beyond what led him to take the great 
north road to London, he left his master’s 
service and dwelling on the 19th of July, 
1789, and with a little bundle under his 
arm, and three shillings and sixpence in his 
pocket, set out to» seek his fortune in the 
world, of which, to use a remark once 
made by himself, he was nearly as ignorant 
“as those gold fishes swimming about in 
that glass globe on the pedestal before us, 
are of what we are doing around them ; 
and when I took the rash step of rushing 
into it (the world) I was nearly as little 
prepared for the business of general life, 
as they would be to take a part in our pro- 
ceedings, if, in a fit of ambition, they were 
to leap out of their element upon this 
table.” 
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Missing his way at the outset of his jour- 
ney, the inexperienced lad travelled on- 
wards, not knowing whither he went until 
nightfall, when, finding it expedient to seek 
lodgings somewhere, he turned into a small 
public-house at Wentworth, a village ad- 
joing the princely seat of Earl Fitzwilliam. 
In these Leudits quarters he was’ noticed 
next day by a youth from the neighbouring 
village of Wath, who being about the same 
age as the runaway, soon obtained so much 
of his confidence as to learn, according to 
his own account, that he wanted a situation. 
The stranger proposed that Montgomery 
should accompany him to his father, who 
kept a small general shop at Wath, and 
who wanted a person to help him. The 
adventurer, whose finances already began 
to exhibit symptoms of exhaustion, being 
willing at least to halt at this stage of his 
journey. until he could look about him, 
and take a surer aim at the metropolis, 
went with the young man to Wath, was 
received into the promised situation, and 
treated with every degree of kindness, and 
even affection, in the family of his employer. 
Knowing the anxiety which his sudden 
disappearance from Mirfield must needs 
occasion both to his good old master and 
the brethren generally, he immediately 
wrote to inform them of his present situa- 
tion-and safety. The venerable Moravian 
presently arrived at Wath, and had a most 
affecting interview with the stray disciple ; 
to all his entreaties to return, however, the 
youth remained inexorably opposed, and 
the result of the meeting was a formal set- 
tlement of him in his new situation. 

During his residence at Wath, Montgo- 
mery still cherished and expanded the idea 
of poetical immortality, which had taken so 
thorough a possession of his mind. His 
situation affording him leisure, he kept 
adding to his stock of verses, the whole of 
which he shewed to the bookseller of a 
neighbouring village, whose shop he visited, 
and who having some dealings with Har- 
rison, of Paternoster Row, was induced by 
the youthful bard to give him a letter of 
introduction to that gentleman, in the hope 
that he might be induced to print his 
poetry ; or at least to take him under his 
protection, and assist him in any way most 
favourable to the interests of both. Thus 
furnished with credentials, he bade farewell 
to his friends, and again set out for the 
metropolis, accompanied with the regrets 
and good-wishes of all who had known 
him in Wath. 

In the month of August 1790, he reached 
London, and presently, with all the trepida- 
tion usually accompanying a young author 
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from the country, presented himself to the 
publisher abovementioned, who, although he 
wisely dissuaded the poet from publication 
at that time, kindly encouraged him to go 
on, and generously taking him into his 
house, afforded him such employment as 
he could. In this situation Montgomery 
was first gratified with a sight of the literary 
character, in propria persona, by being pre- 
sent in his master’s counting-house,with Mrs. 
Lennox, Mr. D’Israeli, and Dr. Mavor ; 
the first, author of the “‘ Female Quixote,” 
a work then well known; the second, 
at that time vainly seeking that reputation 
as a poet, which he has since so honourably 
attained in a very different line of litera- 
ture; and the last, at present universally 
known by his various publications, and as 
the venerable rector of Woodstock. 

Finding, however, the blossoms of his 
hope, if not entirely blasted, at least not 
likely soon to produce fruit in London, he 
returned to Wath, and was again received 
with parental kindness into the family, of his 
former master. 

Montgomery had not been in his old 
situation more than twelve months, when 
he accidentally learned that Mr. Gales, 
who then edited and published the “ Shef- 
field Register,” a newspaper of consi- 
derable reputation, was in want of a young 
man to assist him, in a way that appeared 
most congenial with the views of a young 
literary aspirant. Montgomery accordingly 
sought an interview, and effected an agree- 
ment with this individual, and once more, 
and for ever, bade adieu to the secluded 
village of Wath. He was received into the 
family of Mr. Gales, as he had been in 
every other, not only with respect, but even 
with affection; for his simple manners, 
ingenuous disposition, and poetical talents, 
always made him friends. Mr. Gales, who 
had been very respectably educated, was a 
mati not only of a strong mind, but. of 
a most sterling character, being at.once in- 
flexible in his sentiments, and uncompro- 
mising in his integrity: his’ wife was a 
woman possessing both accomplishments 
and literature. 

This was in 1792, a period, it will be 
recollected, when names the most elevated 
in rank, as well as in intellect, and when men, 
one another’s equals in honour and honesty, 
held the most opposite political opinions. 
The spirit of the French Revolution, newly 
liberated from the mangled body of an 
ancient despotism, and deeply baptized 
with blood, stalked over Europe, justly 
producing consternation and dismay where- 
ever it appeared. England was one of its 
favourite haunts. Sheffield, in common 
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with other large manufacturing towns, was 
suspected and watched by government, 
and Mr. Gales, as the organ of the popular 
sentiment, was a “ marked man.” Suspi- 
cion, at length, reached its acme ; he learnt, 
by mere accident, while in a neighbouring 
town, that a mandamus had been issued 
for his apprehension—that his house had 
been searched. He knew that to be sus- 
pected was to be guilty; he would, how- 
ever, have remained, but was compelled by 
his family and friends to fly: he therefore 
resolved instantly to pass over sea; and 
presently, with his wife, arrived in secrecy 
and safety at Hamburgh, from which neigh- 
bourhood (Altona) they ultimately pro- 
ceeded to America, where, we believe, they 
are still living; their eldest son being at 
present the government printer at Wash- 
ington. 

‘This incident, so important to Mr. Gales, 
was not less consequential to Montgomery. 
He found himself, on the abdication of the 
legs my a young man without capital, 

ut not without friends, inexperienced in 
the affairs of the world generally ; ignorant 
of politics, and at the head of a publication 
implicitly attainted of treason; moreover, 
the successor of one, the alleged misdeeds 
of whom, he knew that his enemies would 
be not only willing,-but anxious to avenge 
upon himself. The opportunity soon oc- 
curred, and in a way as singular as suc- 
cessful. 

Several of the newspapers long before 
that time had published “A Patriotic Song,” 
said to have been written by a clergyman 
of Belfast, and containing, among some 
spirited apostrophes to liberty, certain 
allusions in disepprobation of the war 
then going on between Austria and Prussia 
and France. This song, afterwards, when 
England had joined the coalition, had been 
clandestinely composed by some of the 
men in the printing-office for their own 
amusement, and was standing in type when 
Montgomery took to the concern. One day 
an itinerant ballad-singer called at the 
office, and shewing Montgomery a copy of 
the song, said, he wished to have a few 
quires printed. Montgomery declined hav- 
ing any thing to do with the fellow, till the 
latter told him that the song was set up, 
and that what he wanted would soon be 
printed. Finding that it would give no 
trouble, in a few hours the slips were fur- 
nished, and one shilling and sixpence 
charged for them. The man immediately 
went into the street, and with a handful of 
short straws, began giving away the song 
to any person who chose to purchase a 
straw. This singular procedure attracted 
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the notice of a crowd of people, and the 
suspicion of a constable, who immediately 
ED - and marking one of the papers, 

d an information, upon which an in- 
dictment for libel was founded ; and Mont- 
gomery was tried at the York January 
assizes 1795, found guilty, and sentenced 
to pay a fine of twenty pounds, and to be 
imprisoned for three months in York castle, 

e had hardly escaped from the conse- 
quences of one prosecution, when he found 
himself in the jaws of unother. A riot hap- 

ing to take place in the streets of Shef- 
eld, the military were called out, and, 
under the conduct of their colonel, pro- 
ceeded to disperse the mob, in consequence 
of which, several persons were severely 
wounded. Montgomery, in giving an 
account of the affair in his newspaper, 
made some just but severe reflections on 
the commandant of the soldiery, who was 
likewise one of the local magistrates, and 
who, feeling himself aggrieved, instituted 
an action against the offender; and in 
January 1796, brought him to the sessions 
at Doncaster, where, after being allowed to 
prove in court the accuracy of his printed 
statements, he was adjudged to pay a fine 
of thirty pounds, and be imprisoned for 
six months in York castle. It may be in- 
teresting here to mention, as a circumstance 
not less complimentary to the character of 
Montgomery, than honourable to his pro- 
secutor—that the gentleman-soldier, some- 
time after this action, became so far softened 
in his sentiments towards Montgomery, 
that he sought every opportunity either of 
serving him as a tradesman, or of shewing 
him respect as a gentleman. 

His second incarceration, however, instead 
of extinguishing his genius, was the singu- 
lar, and, as it turned out, felicitous occa- 
sion of his first publishing a volume of 
poems. Tothis volume, which had chiefly 
been composed during his confinement, he 
gave the appropriate title of “ Prison 
Amusements,” and which, as the peculiar 
circumstances under which it was com 
were generally known, and especially as it 
exhibited in no slight degree some of those 
elegant and tender characteristics of his 
maturer compositions, it was eagerly sought 
after, and highly esteemed by the public. 
Under the same circumstances he wrote a 
voluminous prose work, of a singular cha- 
racter, which never saw, and, we believe, 
never will see the light. 

Mr. Montgomery’s next poetical essay 
was an ingenious story entitled, “ The 
Loss of the Locks ;” in which, with equal 
fancy and humour, he accounts for the 
appearance of certain curious capillary 
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fasciculi, found embedded in green shorl 
in Siberia, and well known to geologists 
under the designation, as it happens to 
be red or green, of “ Venus’s hair,” or 
“ Thetis’s hair.” 

While the last-mentioned piece. was 
passing through the press in 1804, the 
aggressions and cruelties of the French in 
Switzerland became the subject of popu- 
lar horror and conversation. It was at this 
time, that the idea of turning the intensely 
interesting, domestic and political story of 
these Helvetian transactions to poetical 
account, was suggested to his mind. It 
was a sudden and successful inspiration ; 
the whole edition of the —_— story 
was immediately cancelled, and instead 
thereof, the “‘ Wanderer of Switzerland,” 
(an epic subject, written on a dramatic 
plan, and in a lyric stanza,) made its ap- 
pearance under the most favourable and 
flattering auspices; and almost before the 
critics could applaud or condemn the poem, 
it had reached the third edition. That the 
public should have thus presumed to 
patronize a work upon which criticism had 
not pronounced, was an offence not to be 
borne, and therefore, the consequences 
must be visited upon the author. The 
Edinburgh Review, at that period as terri- 
ble in its denunciations, as it is at present 
impotent in its malice, was in the habit of 
knouting to death a monthly victim, for the 
entertainment of its readers; in an evil 

‘hour, these harpies of literature fixed upon 
Montgomery for the torture—the exhibition 
stands recorded in their pages—the result 
is better known. This treatment secured, 
for the unoffending poet, the sympathy of 
Lord Byron, in his famous satire on “ Eng- 
lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers;” in 
which work he has, moreover, ventured a 
flippant allusion to the juvenile poems of 
Montgomery, of the nature of which his 
lordship knew nothing, and of the existence 
of which he could only have hearsay evi- 
dence. 

The next poem which attracted public 
attention to the name of Montgomery, was 
“The West Indies,” in four cantos, and 
which, conjointly with pieces by Miss 
Benger and Mr. Grahame, first ap 
in the splendid quarto volume published by 
Mr. Bowyer in 1810, in honour of the 
abolition of the African Slave Trade. Our 
author’s work, subsequently reprinted by 
himself in a separate volume, including a 
choice selection of minor pieces, has passed 
through many editions, and is at present 
regarded not merely as a perfect pdem, but 
is moreover generally esteemed as one of 
the most touching and triumphant ex- 
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posures of the evils of that iniquitous 
traffic, which exists in the range of polite 
literature. Montgomery’s opposition to this 
horrible degradation of our fellow-men, is 
founded upon its utter repugnance to the 
principles of sound policy, Christian doc-~ 
trine, and common honesty; and happy 
should we be to hail, with the philanthropic 
bard, not only the entire abolition of the 
trade, but the extermination of the system, 
thereby affording him an opportunity of 
redeeming a pledge, which, on a recent 
occasion, he made in the and to 
the ear of Lord Milton :—“I sang (said 
the poet) the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
that most glorious decree of the British 
legislature, at any period since the Revolu- 
tion, by the first parliament in which you, 
my lord, sat as the representative of York- 
shire. Oh! how should I rejoice to sing 
the Abolition of Slavery itself, by some 
parliament of which your lordship shall be 
a member !” ' 

Montgomery's reputation as an author 
was now established ; and in the year 1813, 
he took his proper place in the first rank of 
British poets, by the publication of “ The 
World before the Flood,” in ten cantos, a 
work pre-eminent in purity of conception 
and chastity of diction, but of which the 
highest praise that can be accorded is the 
gratifying fact, that it continues to be uni- 
versally known, read, and admired. In 
1819, appeared “ Greenland,” another 
beautiful offspring of his piety and poetry 
combined, full of delicious pictures, ex- 
quisite episodes, and just sentiments. But 
Captain Parry, and other voyagers, were at 
the same time pouring their quartos from 
the press, and the public was too highly 
excited by wonderful narratives of the 
failure of attempts to reach the north-pole, 
to pay all the attentions which were de- 
served by the calm, intrepid, and Christian 
achievements of Moravian Missionaries. 
Besides, the public taste, which has since 
been galvanized almost’ beyond excitability, 
was even then beginning to exhibit some of 
those symptoms of exhaustion which have 
been subsequently manifested, from too 
intense a participation in the spirit and spe- 
culations of the most brilliant knot> of poe- 
tieal geniuses which ever adorned this 
country. 

“ Songs of Zion,” being metrical imita- 
tions of sixty-seven Psalms, (1822,) was the 
next publication of his which appeared. ° It 
was very favourably received by Christians 
in general, especially by those who can 
distinguish between the bald fidelity of a 
literal “ doing” of the authorized version 
into “ metre,” and meretricious paraphrases 
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or “spiritualizations,” as they are termed, of 
these sacred compositions. The public 
journals, as well as private friendship, have 
solicited the author to complete this work ; 
but the church of Christ is not yet fully laid 
under that obligation, which it is in the 
power, and therefore, we think, the duty 
of this kindred spirit of the “ sweet singer 
of Israel” to impose, by furnishing, com- 
sna for public worship, the manual of 
ymnology so auspiciously commenced. 

In 1824, public curiosity was attracted 
and exercised by an anonymous work of a 
mixed and singular character, in two vo- 
lumes, entitled, ‘ Prose by a Poet.” This 
work, although never distinctly avowed, is 
now well known to have proceeded from 
the pen of Montgomery, as it exhibits, 
besides many of the characteristics of his 
style, several charming autobiographical 

assages, which serve to identify the author. 

t is indeed an interesting and appropriate 
substitute for what many would not have 
the courage to seek, and more have sought 
in vain,—a parlour interview with the il- 
lustrious poet himself. 

In 1825, Montgomery relieved himself 
from a heavy burden of weekly anxiety, 
which he had patiently and perseveringly 
borne for more than thirty years. This was 
the transfer of his newspaper to Mr. Black- 
well, a gentleman in Sheffield, by whom it 
is at present ably and successfully con- 
ducted. On this occasion, which was re- 
garded by his townspeople as his retire- 
ment from a public situation, he was 
invited to a splendid dinner given by the 

entlemen of Sheffield, and at which Lord 

Milton presided, as a testimony of the high 
estimation in which his character and ser- 
vices were held by his townspeople and 
others. As a testimony of respect on the 
part of his religious friends, a subscription 
has been collected, amounting to £200, 
towards renovating the Moravian Brethren’s 
Mission in Tobago. In addition to this, 
and other tokens of regard, a massy silver 
inkstand was subsequently ‘“ Presented 
(says the inscription) to James Montgo- 
mery, in addition to former testimonies of 
esteem for his character, and approbation 
of his public services, by the Inhabitants of 
Sheffield, and other Friends, June 1827.” 
It may here be remarked with propriety, 
that for many years his name a been 
identified with every improvement, politi- 
cal, religious, philanthropic, literary, or 
municipal, which has taken place in the 
town which he has selected and honoured 
as his place of residence. 

We must now allude, to what must in 
some respects be considered as the crown- 





ing effort of Montgomery’s muse—the 
“ Pelican Island,” which was published 
during the course of last year. Under this 
singular title, the public were surprised with 
a work still more singular. It is, in fact, a 
fine ideal creation, in which the author has 
brought to bear his choicest and long- 
cherished sentiments of natural history, 
pone and theology. We need only 
urther observe, with respect to this work, 
that the critics have been singularly agreed 
in their testimonies of approbation. To 
this there have been two or three excep- 
tions, evidently in the cases of men whose 
imaginations might have been schooled in 
Mahomet’s paradise, and whose hearts are as 
little influenced by the grace of Christ, as 
their understandings are unenlightened by 
the word of God. Our author’s faithful 
delineations of the state and circumstances 
of unchristian, uncivilized, savage man, 
though accredited by the experience of the 
best informed witnesses, is nevertheless so 
revolting, that certain chicken-hearted senti- 
mentalists have accused the poet of shading 
out the barbarian with too dark a colouring. 

In this brief and imperfect sketch of the 
life of Montgomery, we have only particu- 
larized those of his works by which he is 
most distinguished, and upon which his 
fame as a poet must hereafter mainly rest. 
There are, however,.besides those above- 
mentioned, several others, which will hon- 
ourably bear his name to posterity; amongst 
which may be more particularly’ noticed, 
two admirable volumes of selections, en- 
titled respectively, the ‘‘ Christian Psalmist,” 
and the “ Christian Poet,” with elegant 
Introductory Essays. ‘ 

Our limits forbid us from giving any 
general sketch of Montgomery’s character, 
but we have the less regret on this score, as 
his mind is so extensively portrayed in his 
writings. As a politician, the columns of 
the “ Iris,” through a period of more than 
thirty years, exist to prove, in connexion 
with the present state of Sheffield, how sin- 
cerely, how perseveringly, and successfully, 
he adhered to the spirit of the motto of 


that paper :— 
“Ours ARB THE PLANS OF FAIR DELIGHTFUL 
PEAce, 
UNWARP’D BY PARTY RAGE, TO LIVE LIKE 
Brortuers.” 


As a poet, his name is undoubtedly char- 
tered to immortality in the bard-roll of 
Britain. As a Christian, and a friend, we 
forbear to eulogize, where eulogy would be 
offensive in the degree that is merited. His 
name, however, not only in the estimation of 
those who have the happiness of a personal 
acquaintance with him, but of all who know 
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him from his works, is ever mentioned with 
associations, that are the inseparable com- 
panions of virtue. 


oo 


REFLECTIONS ON THE MORAL CHARACTER 
OF JESUS CHRIST. 


Peruars no employment is more edifying 
than the serious contemplation of a good 
character; and no character surely, on the 
records of biography, can claim to be more 
deserving of our attention, or will better 
reward the labour of examination, than the 
human character of our blessed Redeemer. 
Our Lord certainly intended his example 
to be a model to all his followers : in some 
respects, indeed, it is not imitable ; for, in 
so far as he acted in his Divine or media- 
torial capacity, so far his conduct was not 
designed to be an exemplar to u8. In 
some respects also, it is deficient as a 
general model to man, inasmuch as our 
Lord did not occupy all the relative situa- 
tions in which a man may be placed, and 
could not therefore perform the peculiar 
duties of such situations: this was a defect, 
not of virtue, but of the opportunity for its 
evolution. But though Christ did not sus- 
tain the relations of husband or parent, 
magistrate or merchant, yet he exhibited 
all the virtues which befit and adorn those 
several states and offices, and has therefore 
left us no doubt how he would have acted 
if he had been placed in them. ‘Having 
noticed this peculiarity in the example of 
our Lord, we proceed notwithstanding to 
assert, that it is the only perfectly safe 
model for man to copy. Even the apostle 
Paul would only say, “ Be ye followers of 
me, even as I am of Christ.” In the best 
of mere human characters spots may be 
detected, but in that of the Redeemer no 
spot or wrinkle can be found—it exhibits 
throughout the fair and clear features of 
unblemished integrity. 

The perfection of a good character con- 
sists in an even balance of the opposite 
virtues; but for an equilibrium of the vir- 
tues, so accurately poised, we shall in vain 
look to any of the fallen descendants of 
Adam. Where shall we find fidelity and 
compassion, magnanimity and humility, 
courage and meekness, zeal and discretion, 
blended and harmonizing in just propor- 
tions ?—where ?—but in the character of 
him, who not only “spake,” but lived as 
never man did. Many of the best of men 
are remarkable for some one, or a certain 
class of virtues; whether this predilection 
be constitutional or educational, it subjects 
them to the continual danger of carrying. 





that virtue to an extreme, and of neglecting 
the opposite ones. And hence, a kind of 
characteristic unevenness, or disproportion, 
is to be seen and lamented in many cases 
where there is much to admire ; but no such 
disproportion of character can be perceived 
in any of the conduct of Jesus Christ. 
It is true, in his moral portraiture certain 
virtues are seen to glow with distinguished 
lustre, but from the view of this we never 
receive an impression that he was deficient 
in any other. As in the case of a good 
picture, those traits are the most prominent 
that are in themselves the most lovely. In 
the deportment of Christ we discover no 
forbidding asperity and sternness—a quality 
too often manifested by men of high inte- 
grity; on the contrary, the predominance of 
piety, compassion, humility, and meekness, 
gave to his temper a most striking J neem 
and tenderness ; yet it is evident, that there 
was a constant dignity in his carriage, 
which his very gentleness rendered more 
majestic. It was the dignity of perfect 
rectitude. 

In the history of our Lord, as given by 
the four Evangelists, we find no attempts 
towards a formal description of character, 
no departures from the narrative for the 
purpose of moralizing, of bestowing praise 
on the subject of their history, or censure 
on his enemies, much less of conjectural, 
or inferential research of motives and in- 
tention. The whole is an unvarnished 
detail of facts relative to the actions, say- 
ings, and sufferings of Christ; but this 
narration, though delivered with unparal- 
leled conciseness and simplicity, furnishes a 
picture, the features of which are as dis- 
tinctly expressive, as they are inimitably 
beautiful. 

On the more striking features which this 
faultless character exhibits, it may be pro- 
fitable to indulge a few specific reflections. 

And, 1. His piety claims our particular 
regard. The filial obedience of Christ to 
his earthly parents, is perhaps one of the 
most remarkable traits in his character. 
Brief as are the notices which the scrip- 
tures furnish us of the early part of our 
Lord’s life, we can, nevertheless, clearly 
ascertain the virtue in question. We learn, 
that he was subject to his parents, even 
until he arrived at manhood ; and, that this 
subjection was of the most exemplary 
kind, the following declaration fully war- 
rants us to believe: “ And Jesus increased 
in wisdom and stature, and in favour with 
God and man.” From this part of our 
Lord’s conduct, children may learn, that 
no superiority whatsoever, either of educa- 
tion or circumstances, can discharge them 
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from filial attachment, reverence, and obe- 
dience. 

We are astonished to view the second 
person in the glorious Trinity, he in whom 
dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily, 
submit through a long course of years, to 
be subject to two frail beings whom him- 
self had created. But it became the 
world’s Redeemer “ to fulfil all righteous- 
ness.” And as filial obedience is the foun- 
dation of social order, and every other 
moral excellence, it was by no means un- 
worthy of Christ to exhibit this virtue in his 
own example. Nay, we are sensible, that 
to have trampled on this sacred obligation 
would have been inconsistent with his 
general character, and subversive of his 
grand designs, namely, the restoration of 
mankind to holiness. Infidels, we are 
aware, may cavil at this part of our Lord’s 
conduct, on the ground of its being a hu- 
jniliation unworthy of the Divine character 
he assumed; but to this objection all the 
circumstances connected with his incarna- 
tion are obnoxious: it is an objection 
founded on no solid reason. It supposes, 
that God must sustain his dignity, as men 
do, by the assumption of external grandeur ; 
whereas holiness is the proper dignity of 
the Divine Being, as well as of every 
inferior being, and nothing but sin is truly 
flisgraceful in the sight of God. It is 
perfectly weak to suppose, that the charac- 
ter of the Son of God would have been 
exalted by the tinsel splendour of worldly 
circumstances, or that their absence was 
any real disgrace to him. The splendour 
and consideration which the possession of 
wealth and human authority imports, is 
indeed all the majesty that some desire, or 
are capable of possessing ; but these were 
mere playthings in the estimation of the 
Saviour—far beneath his ambition or no- 
tice, who sought to rescue man from the 
slavery of sin, and the damnation of hell. 
In a word, he manifested more real dig- 
nity in the punctual discharge of filial 
duties, than he would have done in aspir- 
ing to the sceptre of Cesar. But a more 
conspicuous, as well as a more important 
-part of his moral character, was, his fervent 
piety to his heavenly Father. This meets 
us at every turn. We behold it in the 
frequency and fervency of his prayers; in 
the elevated strain of devotion which marks 
all his addresses to God; and above all, in 
the activity, zeal, and ‘self-devotion, with 
which he performed the will of Him that 
sent him. 

2. His philanthropy merits our particu- 
lar attention. A wealthy person may occa- 
sionally give considerable sums to charitable 
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purposes, or employ his influence on behalf 
of some deserving object, but this does not 
furnish an unequivoeal proof of real, much 
less of deep, philanthropy, because all this 
may be done with little sacrifice of personal 
comfort, and with considerable addition of 
reputation. We justly calculate the genuine- 
ness and strength of the benevolent princi- 
ple with more certainty from the difficulties 
it surmounts, and from its apparent freedom 
from vain and selfish motives, than from 
the exact amount of happiness it originates. 
But in every point of view the philanthropy 
of Christ was extraordinary; whether we 
consider the mighty stream of blessings 
which flow frum it, the extraordinary priva- 
tions and difficulties which impeded its 
progress, or the total absence of every thing 
indicative of selfishness and ambition. But 
we are contemplating the human character 
of the Saviour, and we must therefore view 
his benevolence, as exhibited in his human 
character. Christ then evinced his benevo- 
lence, by his painful and unwearied labours 
to benefit and bless mankind. ‘ He went 
about doing good.” This was his whole 
business, in the prosecution of which he 
discovered the most perfect disinterested- 
ness. His own comfort and pleasure he 
never seems to consult: he lived and 
laboured, in the fullest sense, for others. 
His benevolence existed as an affection, as 
well asa principle; for he had the heart, 
as well as the intellect, of a human being. 
‘“* He was touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities,” and his compassion manifested 
itself in tears, and the various movings of 
sympathetic) tenderness. His philanthropy 
was not a fitful gleam, but a bdaze, too 
intense and steady to be kindled and sus- 
tained by vanity or selfishness, or even to 
admit the existence of these sordid affec- 
tions: it was a fire, which no floods of 
ingratitude or cruelty could extinguish, 
which wasted his energies, and finally con- 
sumed him as a “ whole burnt sacrifice.” 

3. The humility of the Saviour is highly 
exemplary to us. The apostle Paul, after 
observing, that “ Christ thought it no rob- 
bery to be equal with God,” refers to his 
assumption of human nature, and that in 
its humblest state, as an astonishing instance 
of humility. So it was, indeed! And 
those who deny the Divinity of Christ, 
must acknowledge, that his whole conduct 
on earth was perfectly accordant with such 
an act of unparalleled condescension. “I 
receive not honour from men,” was an 
assertion, that his whole deportment abun- 
dantly verified. In what part of his life 
can we detect the slightest symptom of va- 





pity or ambition. His manifest disregard of 
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worldly wealth and dignity, and_of all the 
means and opportunities to procure them ; 
his continual association with the poor and 
despised ; the fidelity with which he re- 
proved the rich and great, and his com- 
plete avoidance of every unbecoming 
means of ingratiating himself into their 
favour; his unresisting submission to the 
unjust and cruel decisions of his legal per- 
secutors, whom, by his miraculous powers, 
he might instantly have crushed—all pro- 
elaim, that he neither sought, nor would 
receive, honour from men. 

The humility of the Redeemer, like that 
of all his genuine followers, was the off- 
spring of benevolence, and an enlightened 
mind. Love delights to behold, and la- 
bours to make, all others happy; every 
thing, therefore, will be the object of its 
esteem, in proportion to its conduciveness 
to happiness. Now, piety and virtue are 
the only true sources of happiness, and 
therefore Christ, whose love was un- 
bounded, must be supremely attached to 
moral excellence; the consequence of this 
would be, that he would love a pious man 
for the sake of his piety, however ungainly 
might be his exterior; towards a vicious 
character, however elevated in rae | by 
external advantages, or personal endow- 
ments, he could only feel compassion for 
his soul, and abhorrence of his depravity. 
Himself possessed’ of the unclouded smile 
of his heavenly Father, and immaculate 
purity of heart, he was a stranger to the 
sickly and misguided taste which attributes 
superior importance to worldly distinction, 
and to the scorn with which the proud 
invariably view their inferiors. It may not 
be amiss to remark, that the humility of 
Jesus Christ was not indebted to any sins 
or failings for its existence or perfection, a 
fact which ought to banish the mischievous 
notion held by some people, namely, that 
“the sins and miscatriages of good men 
are useful in humbling them :” a theory 
singular enongh ; for, among other absurdi- 
ties, it involves the following—that pride 
may be useful to us, by teaching us hu- 
mility. 

4. Lastly; it will edify us to reflect a lit- 
tle on the meekness of our blessed Lord. 
The proper exercise of meekness is, to 
receive unprovoked insults, and sustain 
undeserved injuries, with equanitnity, that 
is, without suffering the mind to be irritated 
by angry or revengeful emotions. © This 
Virtue was certainly carried higher by our 
Lord than by any other human being; 
because no one, equally innocent, was ever 
so malignantly persecuted, or bore persecu- 
tion with so Jsjeeslonate a spirit. Tih. 

116.—VvoL. x. 





disinterested and extensive beneficence 
displayed throughout his whole life, en- 
titled him, at least, to the warmest affection 
and gratitude of mankind. Nevertheless, 
had his name been Apollyon, and had he 
exemplified, in the fullest extent, the fearful 
import of that name, by spreading mischief 
and desolation wherever he went, he could 
scarcely have experienced less of the esteem, 
or more of the hatred, of the world. Yet 
in the midst of the brutal rage of his 
avowed enemies, the base treachery, or 
despicable cowardice, of his professed 
friends—how astonishing is his calmness 
and sel'-possession ! What forbearance and 
pity does he display towards his worst 
enemies ! How meek his replies ! how mild 
his censures! Over Jerusalem, that un- 
grateful city, the residence of his most 
virulent foes, he shed tears of sincere com- 
passion! On the cross, he prayed for the 
very beings who were inflicting upon his 
sacred body the most cruel tortures ! 

It must be retnembered also, that thé 
meekness of Christ was not the impotent 
submission of weakness to superior strength, 
for he could have called to his assistance 
“more than twelve legions of angels ;” 
the least of whom, observes a pithy writer, 
could probably have overtarned the wholé 
earth ; nor was it the abject tameness of an 
overawed mind, for on every occasion he 
displayed a magnanimity which “ feared 
not them that can kill the body.” Frequently 
he reproved those, whose wrath he might 
have dreaded the most, with an honesty and 
sharpness which bespoke his complete 
superiority to the fear of man. Nor was it 
mere apathy; for his perfect mind must 
have been fully alive to all the baseness, 
injustice, and cruelty, of the treatment he 
received ; but it was the mighty torrent of 
his love which overwhelmed every opposing 
feeling: his concern for himself was ab- 
sorbed in his compassion for his enemies, 
who, he well knew, were inflicting far more 
dreadful injuries on themselves, than they 
were able to do on him. 

We are aware, that superficial minds 
will be apt to regard meckness, if not an 
indication of imbecility, at least a misjudged 
and pernicious flexibility, which invites the 
attacks of insolence, and unfits its possessor 
to inhabit so malignant a world as this. 
But this is a chimerical idea: the fact 
is, that all the most mischievous quar- 
rels which prevail in the world, originate 
in the want of this amiable quality, A 
person whose disposition is gentle and for- 
giving, or, in other words, “who is not 
easily provoked,” will ordinarily meet with 
Sewer provocations, ‘than persons of the 
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opposite temper. Gentleness usually dis- 
arms hostility; and that which it does not 
disarm, it softens. If it do not always 
draw the sting of malevolence, it generally 
extracts its poison. And hence the meek, 
in a most important sense, “ inherit the 
earth ;” for they only enjoy that peace, 
which gives all earthly blessings their value : 
and our blessed Saviour uttered a grand 
truth when he said, “ Learn of me, for I 
am meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall 
Jind rest to your souls.” 

We will close this paper by observing, 
that if any person should chance to read it, 
who is unhappily disposed to deny the 
supreme Divinity of Christ, let him reflect, 
whether his amiable and spotless character, 
in conjunction with his miraculous powers, 
be at all suitable to the character of an 
impostor; for an impostor he most as- 
suredly was, if he was not God; because 
to that awful dignity he most unequivocally 
laid claim, for “he thought it no robbery 
to be equal with God.” Now, if he were 
an impostor, he was a liar, a blasphemer, 
and a compound of every abomination ; 
and whether is more incredible, that * Christ 
should be a Divine Person,” or that a vile 
impostor could be enabled to perform a 
great number of astonishing and beneficent 
miracles, and also should display such uni- 
form innocence and rectitude of conduct, 
that no. reflection was ever cast upon his 
moral character either by friends or foes? 

Finally, let every professor of Chris. 
tianity seriously inquire, whether his own 
spirit and conduct resemble that of his 
Divine Master: ‘ For if any man have not 
the spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” 

. W. R. 
-——_>- -— 
THE BIBLE AND LORD BYRON, 


Mr. Epirtor, 
Srr,—TueE true and incomparable subli- 
mity of many passages of holy scripture, 
has been acknowledged and eulogized by 
those who are allowed to be competent 
judges of the style of those sacred writings, 
and of the nature and characteristics of the 
true sublime. ‘It has been felt and 
praised (says Mr. M. Good,) by critics of 
every age, Pagan and Mohammedan, as 
well as Jewish and Christian.” And 
doubtless it has often been felt by many, 
who have not only not had the candour of 
Longinus, though a heathen, to acknow- 
ledge it; but have affected to treat the 
inspired volume with contempt, while at 
the same time they have been found glad 
to kindle at this sacred source of truth, sub- 
limity, and beauty, the taper of some of 





those poetical effusions which have so fre- 
quently astonished and delighted the world. 

I have been led to these observations by 
a comparison of several of the principal 
ideas contained in that extraordinary poem 
by the late Lord Byron, entitled, “ Dark- 
ness,” with certain passages in the writings 
of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, which 
seem to have furnished that great t 
with the groundwork of the piece to which 
I have referred, and which perhaps he 
intended obscurely to acknowledge, when 
in the first line he observed, 


“TI had a dream, which was not all a dream—” 


The passages in the holy prophets to 
which I allude, are those found in Jere- 
miah v. 23—29. Isaiah v. 25, 30. 1. 3. li. 6. 
Ezekiel xxxviii. 20, &c. “I beheld the 
earth, and, lo, it was without form, and 
void ; and the heavens, and they had no 
light. I beheld the mountains, and, lo, 
they trembled, and all the hills moved 
lightly. I beheld, and, lo, there was no 
man, and all the birds of the heavens were 
fled. Ibeheld, and, lo, the fruitful place 
was a wilderness, and all the cities thereof 
were broken down. For this shall the 
earth mourn, and the heavens above be 
black, the stars thereof shall be dark; I 
will cover the sun with a cloud, and the 
moon shall not give her light. All the 
bright lights of heaven will I make dark 
over thee, and set darkness upon thy land. 
Every city shall be forsaken, and not a man 
dwell therein. As the fire devoureth the 
stubble, and the flame consumeth the chaff, 
so their root shall be as rottenness, and 
their blossom shall go up as'dust. The 
hills did tremble, and their carcases were 
torn in tht midst of the street. In that 
day, if one look unto the land, behold 
darkness and sorrow, and the light is dark- 
ened in the heavens thereof. Lift up your 
eyes to the heavens, and look upon the 
earth beneath: for the heavens shall vanish 
away like smoke, and the earth shall wax 
old like a garment, and they that dwell 
therein shall die in like manner. In that 
day there shall be a great shaking, so that 
the fishes of the sea, and the fowls of the 
heaven, and the beasts of the field, and all 
creeping things that creep upon the earth, 
and all the men that are upon the face of 
the earth, shall shake at my presenee, and 
the mountains shall be thrown down, and 
the steep places shall fall, and every wall 
shall fall to the ground.” 

It is hardly possible, I think, to turn 
from the reading of these sublime passages, 
to a perusal of the m in question, 


or being struck with the similarity of 
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conception and phraseology, or to resist the 
conclusion, that the celebrated poet had 
come forth from the prophetic “ chamber 
of imagery,” furnished with those uncom. 
mon and awful conceptions of which he has 
constructed one of the most remarkable 

ms to be found in the English language. 
The following are given as specimens of 
the coincidence of which I speak : 

“TI beheld the earth, and, lo, it was 
without form, and void, and the heavens, 
and they had no light. The heavens above 
shall be black, the stars‘ thereof shall be 
dark, 1 will cover the sun with a cloud, 
and the moon shalt not give her light. All 
the bright lights of heaven will I make 
dark over thee, and set darkness upon thy 
land.” Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 


“ The bright sun was extinguished, and the stars 

“ Did wander darkling in the eternal space 

“ Rayless and pathless, and the icy earth 

“ Swung blind, and blackening in the moonless air, 

“ Morn came and went—and came and brought no 
day. 

al The world was void, 

“ The populous and the powerful was a lump.” 

Poem. 


“I beheld, and, lo, there was no man, 
and all the birds of heaven were fled. 
The fishes of the sea, and the fowls of the 
heaven, and the beasts of the field, and all 
creeping things that creep upon the earth, 
and all the men that are upon the face of 
the earth, shall shake.” Isaiah and Ezekiel, 


—— The wild birds shrieked, 

“ And, terrified, did flutter on the ground, 

“ And flap their useless wings ; and vipers crawl'd 

** And twined themselves among the multitude. 

“ Men 

“ Died, and their bones were tombless as their 
flesh.” 








Poem. 


The celebrated author of these lines is 
now for ever beyond the reach of the cen- 
sure and applause of mortals ; and in ques. 
tioning the originality of the poem, on 
which I have taken the liberty to animad- 
vert, I have no wish to indulge in censure 
further than to shew, from the case before 
us, (if that case be made out to the satis- 
faction of your readers,) that however men 
of genius and learning may contemn, or 
practically disregard, the sacred volume, 
they are often indebted to that holy book 
for some of the brightest truths, and sub- 
limest conceptions, which adorn their 
pages, and give their writings so much ce- 
lebrity amongst mankind.—I am, sir, re- 
spectfully yours, 

R. L. L. 


Oldham, Lancashire, 
Feb. 22, 1828. 
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CONVERSION OF CHARLES, DUKE OF 
SHREWSBURY. 


Tue Earl of Shrewsbury has just issued 
from the press an Apology for adhering to 
the faith of his ancestors. It is not easy to 
discover any reason for such a mode of 
proceeding at this period, when no one 
would be found so illiberal as to think little 
of a man for professing the creed in which 
he has been educated ; but with his Lord- 
ship’s motives or arguments I am not dis- 

to meddle. My present object is to 
state, that all the rs of the title of 
Shrewsbury have not been of the same 
inflexible disposition. ¥ 

One of them, acting upon conviction, 
renounced the errors of Popery, and be- 
came a steady Protestant. e nobleman 
here alluded to was Cuartes, Earl, and 
afterwards Duke of Shrewsbury. His Lord- 
ship was led into an’ inquiry into the 
grounds of his first religion, by the circum- 
stances of the popish plot, in the reign of 
Charles the Second; and on forming an 
acquaintance with Dr. Tillotson, then dean 
of Canterbury, he entered into communion 
with the church of England, at Lincoln’s- 
Inn chapel, on Sunday the 4th of May, 
1679. 

Not long after this, the dean, hearing 
that the Earl was engaged in a connexion 
dangerous to his virtue and character, 
wrote [him the following most admirable 
letter : 

“ My Lord,—It was a great satisfaction 
to me to be any ways instrumental in the 
gaining your Lordship to our religion, 
which I am really persuaded to be the 
truth. But Iam, and always was, more 
concerned that your Lordship would con- 
tinue a virtuous and good man, than be- 
come a Protestant, being assured, that the 
ignorance and errors of men’s understand- 
ing will find a much easier forgiveness with 
God, than the faults of the will. I remem- 
ber, that your Lordship once told me, that 
you would endeavour to justify the since- 
rity of your change by a conscientious re- 
gard to all other parts and actions of your 
life. I am sure you cannot more effec- 
tually condemn your own act, than by 
being a worse man after your profession to 
have embraced a better religion. I will 
certainly be one of the last to believe any 
thing of your Lordship that is not good; 
but I always feared I should be one of the 
first that should hear it. The time I last 
waited upon your Lordship, I had heard 
|; something that afflicted me very sensibly ; 

but I hoped it was not true, and was there- 
| fore loath to trouble your Lordship about it. 
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But having heard the same from those, 
who, I believe, bear no ill will to- your 
Lordship, I now think it my duty to ac- 
quaint you with it. To speak plainly, I 
have been told that yonr Lordship is of late 
fallen into a conversation dangerous both 
to your reputation and virtue, two of the 
tenderest and dearest things in the world. 
J believe your Lordship to have a great 
command and conduet of yourself; but I 
am very sensible of human frailty, and of 
the dangerous temptations to which youth is 
exposed in this dissolute age. Therefore, 
T earnestly beseech your Lordship to con- 
sider, besides the high provocation of 
Almighty God, and the hazard of your 
soul, whenever you engage in a bad cause, 
what a blemish you will bring upon a fair 
and unspotted reputation ; what uneasiness 
and trouble you will create to youmelf, 
from the severe reflections of a guilty con- 
science; and how great a violence you will 
offer to your good principles, your nature, 
and your education, and to a mind the best 
made for virtuous and worthy things. And 
do not imagine you can stop when you 
please? Experience shews us the contrary, 
and that nothing is more vain, than for 
men to think they can set bounds to them- 
selves in any thing that is bad. I hope in 
God, no temptation has yet prevailed on 
your ip, so far as to be guilty of any 
loose act, If it has, as you love your soul, 
let it not proceed to an habit: the retreat 
is yet easy and open, but will every day 
become more difficult and obstructed. 
God is so merciful, that upon our repent- 
ance and resolution of amendment, he is 
not only ready to forgive what is past, but 
4o assist us by his grace to do better for the 
future. But I need not enforce these con- 
siderations upon a mind so capable of, and 
easy to receive, good counsel. I shall only 
desire your Lordship to think again and 
again, how great a point of wisdom it is, in 
all our actions, to consult the peace of our 
minds, and to have no quarrel with the 
constant and inseparable companion of our 
lives. If others displease us, we may quit 
their company; but he that is displeased 
with himself, is unavoidably unhappy, be- 
eause he has no way to get rid of himself. 
My Lord, for God’s sake, and your own, 
think of being happy, and resolve by all 
means to save yourself from this untoward 
generation. Determine rather upon a 
speedy change of your condition, than to 
gratify the inclinations of your youth in 
any thing but what is lawful and honour- 
able ; and let me have the satisfaction to 
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be assured from your Lordship, either that 
Ahere has been no ground for this report, or | 
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that there: shall be none for the future; 
which will be the welcomest news to me in 
the world. I have only to beg of your 
Lordship to believe, that I have not done 
this to satisfy the formality of my profes- 
sion; but that it proceeds from the truest 
affection and will, that one man can 
possibly bear to another, I pray God 
every day for your Lordship, with the same 
constancy and fervour as for myself, and 
do most earnestly beg, that this counsel 
mu Me acceptable and effectual.—I am, 


There is every reason to believe, that 
this hortatory and friendly epistle made a 
deep impression upon the mind of the Earl ; 
who maintained his principles and honour 
during the whole of his life, and under 
many trying circumstances. Of the since- 
rity of his conversion there can be no 
doubt, since it took place at a time whén 
every. temptation lay in a contrary direc- 
ti 


on. 

Charles the Second secretly professed, 
and his successor openly encouraged, 
pery; so that we may well suppose the 
Earl of Shrewsbury could not have been a 
favourite at court in either of those reigns, 
after renouncing the religion in which he 
was bred. In the next, indeed, he received 
the additional title of duke, and the ap- 
pointment of secretary of state. 

About the year 1703, he went to Italy 
for his health; but such was the critical 
state of the times, this circumstance brought 
him under suspicion, and some uncharitable 
persons ascribed his journey te a predilec- 
tion for popery. The following letter, 
translated from the original in’ the British 
Museum, written by his grace while abroad, 
to his relation Dr. William Talbot, then 
bishop of Oxford, and afterwards of Dur- 
ham, is honourable to the character of the 
writer, and shews that his principles were 
neither taken up on light grounds, nor 
retained with a fluctuating spirit, 


“ Rome, 27th Sept. 1704, N.S. 


“ My Lord,—It is some time that I am 
indebted to your Lordship for the favour 
of a letter, but having nothing to write but 
ill news of my health, I was weary of the 
subject. I am now, praised be God, 
much better, and, in two or three months, 
design for Venice, and so by little and 
little to get home against spring, being 
willing, when I return into England, to 
have the summer before me, hoping, by 
that means, better to accustom myself to 
the change of climate, than if I had arrived 
before the winter. I must desire you will 
give yourself the trouble, once again, of 
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distributing a little charity for me, as form- 
erly. By. this post I have directed Arden 
to pay £100 to your Lordship’s own 


“ In the letters of some of my friends, 
I have observed it hinted, as if my so long 
residing in this place had caused a jealousy 
that I was better inclined to the popish 
religion than I formerly was. After what I 
have done for the opinion I profess, and 
against that I left, I hoped I had been less 
liable to that suspicion than any man alive. 
However, in my conduct and discourse, I 
have constantly here endeavoured to con- 
vince every body of my steadiness. I 
never go to any of their churches, unless it 
be sometimes for a moment to look ata 
picture. In case I have accidentally been 

resent at the time they elevate the host, I 

ve never bent a knee; a thing which 
many strangers never scruple to do; the 
contrary being, sometimes, not without 
danger, from the rudeness of the people, 
I have declined all intimacy with prelates 
or cardinals, passing my life mueh alone, 
either at home, or taking the air abroad. 
I have never been with the pope, though 
solicited to it, by the offer of a treatment 
equal, if not more, than any of my rank 
ever had. In my discourse among my 
countrymen, I have never omitted to ex- 
pose the folly and superstition of their 
religion, infinitely more ridiculous here 
than it is either in England or France. 
And to the Italians themselves I have done 
the same, as much as good breeding, and 
the Inquisition, allowed me to do. And 
whoever is so stupid, as to consider no 
further in religion than outward show, will 
be in danger to be charmed by this prac- 
tice here ; their churches, the music, illu- 
minations, and scenes, delight the ear and 
eye beyond our operas; but whoever re- 
flects, that religion was intended for some- 
thing more solid, will never be satisfied by 
the bigotry and superstition, calculated 
only for outward appearance, and not in 
the least to correct human passions, and 
make a man better. I hope such an occa. 
sion will never again offer to shew my 
zeal for the maintenance of the Protestant 
religion, as that I did not decline in king 
James’s reign; but if ever it should, I 
assure you | shall be as forward to expose 
my fortune and life in its defence, as I was 
in the year 1688. 

“ Tt may be objected, why, of all places, 
Ihave chosen Rome tostay so long in! My 
answer is, (Venice excepted, where I fear the 
moist air would: not agree with me,) that 
the pope’s dominion is the least popish of 
any place in Italy. In most other towns, 





I know by experience and inquiry, that, 
knowing my particular circumstances, they 
would make a difficulty to converse with 
me: here they are less serupulous in: that 
point, though very many, I am sure, have 
declined it upon that account. 

“If Portugal, by reason of the long 
voyage by sea, and France and Spain had 
not been impracticable for the war, I had 
never come into Italy ; and, in letters and 
discourse, I have often lamented there is 
no where in Europe a Protestant country, 
favoured with the warm sun—a blessing 
the circumstances of my health so much 
want. I am not without hopes of having 
so much bettered my health, that I may, at 
my return, be able to endure the air of my 
own country, and I would not spoil-what I 
have taken so much pains to establish, by 
exposing myself to a cold climate in the 
rigorous part of the year; so that I pesolve 
to see the worst part of the winter over 
before I quit Italy, 

“ T ask your ——— pardon. for so 
long a trouble, which I should not have 
done, but that, transported by the subject I 
write upon, I have said more than I de- 
signed ; and if you find any body that this 
malicious insinuation has had any influence 
upon, you will oblige me, either by shew- 
ing them what I here write, or answering 
for me, that I am incapable of so much 
baseness; and be assured, that the whole 
course of my life shall shew me, if nota 
good Protestant, at least a true one; and 
your Lordship’s most faithful and obedient 
servant, 

“ Sarewspury.” 





The Duke continued abroad till the year 
1706, when he returned home with an 
Italian lady, whom he married, on her 
renouncing popery, at Augsburg, Bishop 
Burnet, however, who could not bear any 
thing in politics that did not come up to 
high Whig principles, treats the memory of 
the Duke with disrespect, solely on account 
of his leaving that party in the reign of 
queen Anne, and for receiving from her 
majesty the office of lord chamberlain. 
His grace afterwards became viceroy of 
Treland, which situation he filled when the 
queen died, and then vacated it, but with. 
out any loss of interest at court, where, on 
the contrary, he was a a by George 
the First to his former dignity of chamber- 
lain. He died February 1, 1717-18; and 
leaving no male issue, the ducal title be- 
came extinet, while the earldom passed into 
that branch of the family which has ever 
since continued attached to the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion. 
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A SLIGHT AND DESULTORY SKETCH OF AN 
AFFECTING SUBJECT. 


I RESIDED a few years since in a part of the 
metropolis, immediately contiguous to the 
spot where condemned malefactors experi- 
ence, in the presence of assembled thousands, 
all the ignominy and suffering attendant ona 
blic execution, My place of residence 
not afford the most conspicuous and 
commanding view of the scaffold, of the 
immense crowd generally congregated, or 
of the awful proceedings which were wit- 
nessed on such an occasion, but it was 
sufficiently near to behold too much that 
was humiliating, deplorable, and indeed 
terrifying. 

While I continued a resident at the 
place to which I have referred, there was 
nothing I more dreaded than a public exe- 
cution, though, as the sessions occurred so 
frequently, it is natural to suppose, that 
this overwhelming sight would often be 
beheld. I was wont to peruse the papers 
with the deepest interest, to ascertain when 
any occurrence of this kind might be ex- 
pected; what number of poor wretches 
would be launched into eternity; and for 
what specific crimes they would suffer. 
And when any execution was determinately 
fixed, and the day specifically appointed, I 
scarcely knew how powerfully I felt on 
behalf of the condemned criminals, who 
were thus doomed to terminate a guilty and 
miserable existence. 

During the whole of the two or three 
days that preceded the fatal morning, I 
was often under the influence of great 
depression of spirits: I could not possibly 

in from contemplating the agonizing 
and overwhelming state of mind of the poor 
creatures who were to suffer, and was 
compelled to present frequent and most 
importunate petitions for their support in 
the dying hour, and for their salvation after 
death ; and it was impossible, indeed un- 
desirable, to suppress the thought, that, 
were it not for the restraining and sanctify- 
ing grace of God, probably I might have 
been chargeable with offences, which would 
have subjected me to so fearful a punish. 
ment. At length the fatal morning ar- 
rived, and then there was enough seen, 
heard, and felt, to make the heart of a per- 
son of sensibility, and of a Christian, bleed. 

The scaffold was generally wheeled out, 
and stationed in front of the debtor’s door 
in Newgate, about five in the morning; 
barriers were erected at convenient dis- 
tances from the scaffold, to prevent the 
multitude from approaching too near the 
gallows, and also to break or divide the 





crowd, so that no fatal accidents might be 
occasioned, which probably might occur, 
from the pressure of so immense a num- 
ber of people as was frequently assembled. 
Every thing was generally adjusted and 
prepared by six o’clock, at which period, 
and sometimes much earlier, the multitude 
would begin to assemble. 

By seven in the morning, hundreds, 
and not unfrequently thousands, would 
be assembled, gazing on the fatal tree 
with unmeaning and thoughtless vacancy. 
Not an idea that referred to the worth 
of the soul, or the evil of sin, or the 
atonement of Christ, or the solemnities of 
eternity, or the fearfulness of the judgment- 
day, would enter their minds. By half- 
past seven in the morning the streets would 
literally be lined with people, rushing for- 
ward to the place of execution with almost 
breathless impatience, as though they were 
going to witness the performance of some 
imposing and splendid ceremony, or to 
behold some wondrous and fascinating 
spectacle. No individual, unacquainted 
with the circumstance, would or could have 
imagined that they were hurrying forward 
to witness the mournful end of two, or 
three, or four, of their fellow-creatures, who 
were to be suspended by a cord, and re- 
main hanging, wan, cold, and motionless, 
for the space of an hour. As the awful 
moment approached, the streets would 
become increasingly thronged, the windows, 
the roofs of the houses, in the Old Bailey, 
and every spot which could command even 
a glimpse of the place of execution, would 
be filled with spectators. 

I have often been struck. with several 
circumstances respecting the crowd :—the 
multitude of dishonest, licentious, and de- 

raved beings, surrounding the gallows. 
t was quite affecting to look, not merely 
on sucha motley group, but, in a moral 
sense, on such a hideous and unsightly 
multitude. Some parts of London, on 
these occasions, would empty themselves of 
their vicious and brutish inhabitants. I 
have been astonished to see how many 
females would surround the scaffold; and 
certainly, though a great number of these 
females were persons of abandoned cha- 
racter, yet I have looked on many a decent 
woman, and kind mother, waiting for the 
“ awful exhibition.” The females doubtless 
were poor and illiterate, but it is affecting 
to think that any of the softer sex should 
debase themselves, by acting so much out 
of character, and cultivating any desire to 
witness such repulsive scenes. 

The number of boys and young men that 
awaited the hour of execution, was surprising. 





Quite a multitude of little, ragged, idle, 
and vicious urchins, from eight to twelve 
years of age, were anticipating “ the plea- 
sure of the sight;” many of whom were 
doubtless permitted by their nts to 
witness the disgusting scene. What fearful 
responsibility attaches, at all times, to the 
parental character, but how tremendously 
is this responsibility augmented, when chil- 
dren are thus left to themselves, and even 
thrown into the arms of the destroyer! 

It has surprised me too, to perceive how 
many young men in handicraft employ, 
would come just at eight, in time to wit- 
ness the falling of the drop. The thought 
would instinctively enter one’s mind, and 
most powerfully impress it,—where is the 
moral sensibility of these young men? 
where are their benevolent and devout feel- 
ings? Alas, they can possess none! else 
they would act very differently, and not 
discover such a love of witnessing exhibi- 
tions as disgusting, as they are awful. 
When the hour of eight strikes, the bell of 
an adjoining church generally tolls, with 
“ fearful and death-like sound.” So soon 
as, its first stroke is given, the multitude is 
excited and agitated, with emotions of the 
utmost solemnity and breathless interest. 
There is a consentaneous movement towards 
the “tree,” and a profound stillness per- 
vades the close-wedged mass. The poor 
creatures who await execution, are led 
severally forward to the scaffold, and the 
rope being fixed, the cap being drawn over 
the face, and every thing being adjusted, 
they are most impressively “ launched into 
eternity.” 

I never attended an execution more than 
once, and then under peculiar circum- 
stances. I went more to gratify curiosity, 
than prompted by any other feeling or 
desire. Much that was strange and im- 
pressive had been communicated with 
regard to Newgate, the debtor’s door, the 
scaffold, the crowd, the fearful sight, and I 
thought I should like to see what hundreds 
ran to behold. Two murderers were to be 
hanged on a certain occasion. I went to 
the Old Bailey. I almost trembled at the 
idea of going ; for many of us are not con- 
stituted to witness any thing that is very 
awful, without being powerfully - affected. 
However, I went to the place, where a 
large concourse,of persons were assembled, 
and remained two hours literally “ jammed 
in” among the crowd. As the fatal mo- 
ment oenatien I felt more intensely than 
ever, gladly would I have escaped_ if 
possible ; however, I was held by the mul- 
titade too firmly even to attempt to force 
my way through the crowd, without en- 
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dangering my life. The awful period ar 
rived: the poor wretches appeared on the 
scaffold ; a universal hiss of execration im- 
mediately proceeded from the mass of peo- 
ple assembled, for the crimes of the cul- 
rits were dreadful in themselves, and had 
committed under the most va- 
ting circumstances. Such a, burst of feel- 
ing, especially when so near eternity, must 
have shaken and appalled the malefactors, 
and have tended to unfit them for their 
awful remove; and it did strike me, that 
the expression of indignation ought not 
to have been uttered, when the dying men 
had to undergo the severest sufferings. 

But the thought immediately occurred, 
The great mass surrounding you seldom 
dwell on the soul, or death, or eternity, 
and all the overwhelming scenes that will 
be unfolded after the dissolution of the 
body, and therefore little sympathy can be 
expected. When I entered the Old Bailey 
I thought I could look on ,the whole scene 
without shrinking, but I found it was ut- 
terly impossible. When the two murderers 
were standing, if the expression be admis- 
sible, between time and eternity, and only 
separated from the latter by the slender 
security of a bolt, the impression produced 
was almost overpowering. 

Two or three minutes before the drop fell, 
the whole immense crowd, consisting of 
eight or ten thousand persons, and probably 
much more, as though by an instinctive 
and resistless feeling, took off the hat, and 
stood uncovered. And when the fatal bolt 
was drawn, there was one deep spon- 
taneous and universal groan heaved by the 
intensely affected multitude. The impres- 
sion produced at the time will never be 
obliterated. Nothing was seen by me on 
the scaffold, except the two miserable 
wretches when they first appeared, for my 
feelings prevented me from looking; but 
when I knew by the uncovering of the 
head—by the stillness and anxiety of the 
taultitude—that the awful moment was im- 
mediately impending, and when I was 
sensible, by the powerful expression of 
feeling on the part of the crowd, that all 
was over, I stood like one in agony, for to 
my own mind, there was something inex- 
pressibly tragical in the violent death of a 
fellow - creature—something indescribably 
awful in the separation of the body and the 
spirit—and in the thought of an immediate 
introduction into the presence of an im 
tial and omniscient Judge. When I de- 
parted from the scene of execution, I could 
do nothing but think of the agony of the 

r criminals, when momentarily pear 
ing the giving way of that part of the 
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scaffold on which they stood, and the state 
of feeling of which they were conscious, 
when the realities of immortality burst fully 
on their view. 

- It often excited my deep regret, when 
in London, that executions were so fre- 
quent. I have seen seven human beings 
suspended at a time, and though so large a 
number were not executed often, yet the 
. frequency of executions, in the humble 
estimation of the writer, was by far too con- 
siderable. The mind became callous, de- 
praved sinners were hardened, and con- 
firmed in their depravity, for even the gal- 
lows does not terrify; and the thought 
spontaneously entered the mind, that human 
hfe was not sufficiently valued, 

I am one of those merciful people who 
think, that none should suffer capitally, 
except for murder, and that whatever the 
heinousness of the offence committed, if 
blood be not shed, life ought not to be 
taken away. I also regretted, when residing 
in. the metropolis, that executions were 

blic ; that the scene of execution should 

surrounded by houses; that it should be 
m the centre of the city; and also that 
“ exhibitions” of this kind should generally 
occur on those davs, when, from the num- 
ber assembled at the adjacent market, the 
multitude should be greater. 

In some instances, assuredly, the sight 
would affect, and be productive of good ; 
but one feats, that in very few it would 
deter. “The great point is, to be power- 
fully impressed with a conviction of the 
evil of crime, then crime will be abstained 
from, and not till then; and no execution, 
however awful, will produce that effect, 
unless good principles be implanted. What 
a mournful topic for reflection is it, that 
there are so many criminals in this coun- 
try, and that the number of those is so 
large who expiate their offences on the 
scaffold! How desirable is it, that the evil 
and. bitterness of sin should be beheld; 
that the purifying and mighty power of the 
gospel should be felt; that the nature 
should be renovated and sanctified by the 
gtace of Jesus; then will crime be de- 
tested—all iniquity be abstained from—and 
a desire cherished to be holy, even as God 
is holy. 

A Country Minister. 

March 3, 1828. 


—_—@——— 


METHODIST NEW TEST ACT UNJUST AND 
CRUEL. 
Mr. Eprror, 
Strx,—If the communication of your cor- 
respondent G. L.S. col. 300, contained the 





sentiments of a solitary individual only, it 
would be unworthy of notice. But as it 
breathes the same intolerant spirit, and 
echoes the same doctrine, which is contained 
in what is called the Methodist New Test 
Act, it demands the most serious considera- 
tion and public discussion ; I therefore beg, 
sir, through your Magazine, to be allowed 
to notice a point or two which Mr. Tucker 
has but slightly touched. G. L.S. asks, 
Has not Conference a right to make rules 
for its own government? To this I answer, 
that no man, or number of men, have a 
right to make rules or laws, the effects of 
which will be injurious to mankind ; there- 
fore if it can be proved, that the Test 
required by Conference from candidates 
for the Methodist ministry, will affect the 
interests of our fellow-men, the question 
will be negatived ; and this I shall attempt 
to do. 

That thousands and tens of thousands of 
our fellow-sinners have been benefited by 
the labours of the Methodist preachers, is 
almost universally acknowledged ; and that 
those of them who could not receive thé 
doctrine of the Eternal Sonship, have not 
been behind those who have believed it, in 
usefulness, is also an incontrovertible truth. 
Can G. L. 8. point out a more useful man 
in the Methodist connexion, than Dr. 
Clarke? or will G. L. 8. or Conference 
venture to say, that God has not called 
such men to the ministry? They cannot— 
they dare not. It follows, then, that Con- 
ference has no right to exclude such men 
from the ministry ; and before they presume 
to exercise such power, let them produce a 
greater than human authority for so acting. 
They to whom God has given a dispensa- 
tion of the gospel, must exercise it; and 
this idea appears to have the 
mind of G.L.S. when he observes, that 
such persons have liberty to withdraw them- 
selves. A more cruel hint could scarcely 
have been thrown out. It strikes at the 
very root, not only of Christianity, but even 
of humanity. To use an every-day figure, 
it first forcibly drives them from home and 
all its endearments, and then dubs them 
prodigals for leaving. 

The Act of Uniformity, by which so many 
learned and pious men were driven from 
the church of England, was equally as 
justifiable as the Methodist Test Act; and 
if the present parliament were to make a 
law, by which every person in the British 
dominions must either conform to the rites 
and ceremonies of the church of England, 
or be banished to some other land, Con- 
ference could not complain ; or if they did, 
government might answer, We have acted 
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upon the principles laid down by your- 
selves, and if you do not approve of our 
law, you are at liberty to decline connexion 
with us; the world is before you. Permit 
me, sir, to ask G. L.S. Has not our legis- 
lature a right to make rules for its own 
government? His answer will apply to his 
own question respecting the ‘ Methodist Test 
Act.’ ‘Right’ and power appear to be 
synonymous in his vocabulary, and, accord- 
ing to this version of the words, all the cruel 
acts of all the tyrannical despots that ever 
lived, were r1GHT by virtue of their power. 
The subject, sir, is gloomy and appalling ; 
the consideration of it carries the mind 
several hundred years backward, when, if 
aman presumed to think for himself, he 
was immediately excommunicated, or de- 
prived of liberty or his life. 

That Conference should have made such 
an illiberal law as the ‘Test Act,’ is a mat- 
ter of surprise and grief to many: of sur- 

rise, because the doctrine of the Eternal 

mship is allowed by its advocates to be 
a mystery, (and of course they do not un- 
derstand it themselves,) and no where 
expressly stated in the scriptures, neither is 
it essential to salvation ;—of grief, because 
of the paralyzing and antichristian influence 
which it spreads through the connexion. 
For example, candidates for the itinerant 
ministry must form their creed, not from 
the scriptures, but from the writings of men ; 
and if they cannot conscientiously do this, 
whatever may be their abilities, they have 
no alternative left, but either to disobey 
God, or, as G. L.S. says, withdraw them- 
selves from the connexion; and who that 
considers that union is strength, does not 
deprecate this? But it does not require 
any great degree of foresight to divine, that 
this must eventually be the case, except this 
law is nullified—and this it behoves Con- 
ference to do, or else to prove to the Chris- 
tian world, that it is founded in reason, and 
sanctioned by the scriptures. 

Hitherto the wisdom and piety of the 
Methodist preachers have obtained the 
general and almost implicit and unbounded 
confidence of the societies; and if that 
confidence were not abused, no doubt it 
would be continued, and prosperity would 
still attend the connexion; but if the people 
are robbed of their privileges, they most 
assuredly will be alive to their own interests. 
And surely one of their dearest privileges is, 
that of recommending to Conference those 
persons whom they consider to be the best 
— to minister to them in holy things. 

e law in question virtually takes away 
this power; for if the candidate will not 
subscribe to a certain non-essential, he is 

16.—vot. x. 


On the Multiplication of Books. 
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sure to be rejected; and hence arises a 
very singular anomaly in Methodism, 
namely, that a man who does not believe 
the doctrine of the Eternal Sonship, may 
exercise his ministry as a local, but for the 
future not as an itinerant preacher; and 
again, that the law which prevents one man 
from becoming, does not exclude another 
from continuing, an itinerant preacher. 
Such a law, to say the least of it, is certainly 
defective, and Conference, to be consistent 
with itself, must either abrogate the law, or 
make it universal in its application. 
May 25, 1828. 


—_@——— 


B. E. 


ON THE MULTIPLICATION OF BOOKS. 





“ Modern authors are naturally disposed to jus- 
tify themselves and others, for the addition which 
they make tothe number of books. They are un: 
willing to suppose that every subject is antici. 
pated, and that all the avenues to fame are closed ; 
that the knowledge acquired by study, and adorned 
by the expression of genius, is incapable of obtain- 
ing its proper reward, the praise of every ingenious 
and congenial mind. Literary productions con- 
tinue therefore to multiply, and every writer finds 
some plausible apology for presenting to the public 
an additional volume.”—Dr. Knox. 





Tue sentiment—“ Of making books there 
is no end ;” which was expressed by the 
wisest of men several thousand years ago, 
however it might have held good in his 
day, applies with tenfold force and pro- 
priety in ours. The present may indeed 
be termed, with singular felicity of expres- 
sion, “the book-producing age.” very 
day, as the world grows older, it acquires 
an accession of volumes to its already pon- 
derous and extensive collection ; its 
catalogues are augmented to an almost 
indefinite number, and illimitable length. 
The mania of: book-making is so powerful 
and universal in its influence, that there 
are comparatively few who are sufficiently 
wise to elude it. There seems a some~ 
thing so fascinating and dignifying in the 
title of Author, and so many delightful 
sensations appear connected with the pro- 
ducing of books, that we find whole hosts 
of scribblers emerging from -their retire. 
ment, and exclaiming, if not in positive 
language, at least by their movements— 

“«’Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s name in print ; 

A book's a book—although there’s nothing in’t.” 

This is the true sentiment of their hearts ; 
and though we cannot be so uncharitable as 
to suppose that many of our authors do not 
wish (and who cannot but wish ?) to pro. 
duce what is worthy of attention, what 
may prove useful or entertaining in their 
works, yet, in too many cases, it is to be 
feared Set the book has more of theit 

2¥ 
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attention than its contents. Matter they 
gan easily produce, but it is such as re- 
quires little of metaphysical science to 
prove its corruptibleness and destructi- 
bility. We have legions of literary pre- 
tenders, who are day after day marching 
on, and throwing down the offspring of 
their brains (numerous enough to hide 
their very progenitors) at the feet of the 
Genius of literature and science, but from 
which she is compelled to ‘turn away her 
eyes with disgust and fatigue. Our very 
artisans, our tailors, and our weavers, are 
not last in presenting themselves ; and even 

“ Some brisk youth, the tenant of a stall, 

Employs a pen, less pointed than his awl; 

Leaves his snug shop, forsakes his store of shoes, 

St. Crispin quits, and cobbles for the Muse.” 

There are, however, redeeming traits, 
and these are gladly held up to observation. 
It is as indubitable that the present age 
produces works which are the glory of 
genius and learning, as that it produces 
those which would only tend to the dis- 
grace of their authors, if fostered. We 
have diamonds as well as mere pebbles, 
we have stars as well as meteors, and we 
have suns as well as parhelia. It is to the 
credit of the good sense of mankind, that 
in numerous instances they are capable of 
selecting the gold from the dross, of dis- 
tinguishing the valuable from the useless, 
and that, not in every case, vanity and 
affectation are permitted to foist their pages 
upon them. Exceptions in this, as well as 
in every thing else, may be expected, but, 
in the main, we have little reason to com- 
plain on this point. 

There is, however, a question connected 
with this fact—Is the multiplication of 
books an advantage, or is it not? This is 
a question replete with interest, and on 
which, doubtless, diversity of opinion 
exists ;—a question, which, although it may 
not be productive of much utility as to its 
result, is nevertheless worthy of discussion, 
and, if impartially investigated, will not fail 
of yielding sensations of pleasure. We 
shall briefly state, and endeavour to answer, 
the objections which may exist as to the 
affirmative of the question, and produce 
several reasons in favour thereof, 

The first objection which may probably 
be made to the multiplicity of books, will 
be—the injury done to the cause of litera- 
ture, by the accumulation of worthless 
and pedantic works. This, though it may 
at first sight appear rather plausible, will 
after a little examination entirely vanish. 
The objection appears to be founded on 
erroneous notions. The good sense and 
judgment of a discerning public are suffi- 





cient to prevent: the injury which might 
otherwise be effected ; and where criticism 
is in the full exercise of its power, we need 
not fear the result. Though we cannot 
always depend upon our famous critics, 
yet they take pretty good care not to 
shew an author more favour than is abso- 
lutely due to him; and their castigations 
are much more frequent than their com- 
mendations. Moreover, the complaints of 
neglected authors are a complete refutation 
of the objection, for we find them making 
sad moans on account of the ill-treatment 
(as they suppose) which they receive, 
Very little harm has, as yet, been done in 
this respect; and, while we have vigilant 
and judicious critics, and good sense to 
guide us, we may depend that none but 
those whose works are recommended by 
genius or learning, will obtain a permanent 
place among us. 

Another objection which may be urged 
on this subject is—-the encouragement it 
affords to pedantry and ignorance. This 
is closely connected with the last, and a 
similar answer may be given. We have 
certainly no reason to complain of the 
characters who are already elevated to 
stations in “ Fame’s proud temple ;” and 
we shall find but few ignoramuses, pedants, 
and fools, who (if ever elevated) have en- 
joyed a lasting reputation. If any such 
may have enjoyed the “ popularis aura” of 
Horace, they have speedily experienced its 
evanescence. Their fall has ever been 
as signal as was their rise. While we 
possess taste, learning, and discrimination, 
we shall have but little cause to complain 
of having our assuming and puerile as- 
pirants after fame very extensively gratified. 

A third objection may be—the amazing 
variety of works on different subjects, con- 


Juses and puzzles the student or reader in 


the choice of them. This objection will 
cease to be one, when it is considered that 
the various capacities of individuals render 


‘various methods of treating subjects neces- 


sary, and that a work which will ill suit 
one person may be well adapted for an- 
other. Besides, works of eal merit, 
whether on literary, scientific, or religious 
subjects, carry with them their intrinsic re- 
commendations as a passport, and few 
need be at a loss, in the present enlightened 
state of the world, to select the most ap- 
proved and valuable works which are 
extant. Such as are-destitute of merit, as 
stated above, are seldom permitted to 
obtain in the republic of letters, and hence 
it is our own fault if we suffer ourselves to 
be imposed on by unworthy publications. 
The preceding objections, which have 
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been answered, we trust, satisfactorily, 
might each be branched out into several 
others of minor consequence ; but a regard 
to brevity renders it expedient to advert to 
them only generally. Let us now offer a 
few direct reasons favourable to the multi- 
plication of books. 

First. We begin with a secular motive 
—that of the advancement of trade. We 
well know that with the publication of 
every book, numerous individuals, in nota 
few trades and callings, are connected ; 
therefore, by the continual influence of 
books, these respective trades are kept in 
constant motion. There is, perhaps, not- 
withstanding the depressed state of the 
commercial interests of a country (for 
this seems to have but little influence on 
authors) no better occupations than those 
connected with the publishing of books, 
although these must, of course, be more or 
less affected by the aspect of surrounding 
events. To instance the fact would only 
occasion prolixity, and perhaps be of little 
use. Suffice it to say, that while authors 
are ready to pay the necessary expenses 
incurred by printing and publishing their 
works, the public cannot possibly have any 
objection ; and certainly cannot envy their 
getting rich, when, auguring from the sale 
of the books of our modern authors, we 
arrive at no other conclusion, than that they 
only get poor. 

Secondly. The increase of books pro- 
motes emulation and competition: emu- 
lation to excel among authors,—and com- 
petition for an extensive sale among 
publishers. Ata period when the candi- 
dates for popularity and excellence are so 
astonishingly numerous, it behoves each 
of these classes of individuals to exert 
themselves to the utmost of their ability to 
render their performances worthy of the 
public patronage. Although it has been 
before hinted, that many authors (or rather 
book-makers) are perhaps more solicitous 
about the book, as a book, than as to its 
contents; yet this applies mostly to the 
inferior and baser sort: whereas he, who is 
truly emulous after excellence and public 
favour, will omit nothing in his power to 
render himself approved. The advantage 
then is obvious. And by publishers com- 
peting with each other, we are furnished 
with valuable works at a cheap rate, and in 
various aspects and conditions, suited to 
the general wants. Here is the grand 
cause of the vast diffusion of knowledge in 
our day—this is the spring which sets the 
whole in motion, and still continues to be 
its instigator. Here is the source whence 
the almost overwhelming torrent takes its 
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rise. And this facility of access which the 
mass of mankind have to the stores of 
knowledge is so inviting, that few, except 
the positively vitiated and degraded, can 
refrain from availing themselves of the ad- 
vantage. With regard to the intrinsic 
utility or propriety of such a promulgation 
of knowledge among all classes indiscrimi- 
nately, there may be differing opinions, 
and just objections, though general, and 
therefore powerful opinion, inclines to 
approve of it. 

Thirdly. The multiplication of books is 
to be considered as an advantage, were it 
only on account of the learned. For this 
reason, in favour of the subject, we are 
indebted to Dr. V. Knox, and shall 
therefore employ his remarks. He says, 
“There is little doubt, that many of the 
literati, who have never written, are at 
least equal in the extent of their knowledge 
to the writers whom they study and admire. 
They have never written, perhaps from 
indolence, and perhaps from a want of 
power to utter with agreeable facility, what 
they comprehend with clearness. These 
must be supplied with a constant succession 
of books; and it is found, by experience, 
that few books please more cordially, or at 
least excite attention more forcibly, than 
those of contemporary authors. It appears, 
then, that for the sake of the learned, as 
well as the common reader, the multiplica- 
tion of books, though it has sometimes been 
lamented, ought, upon the whole, to be 
encouraged.” Essays. No. L. 

A fourth argument that may be em- 
ployed, is—ihe necessity of novelty in the 
iterary world. Man is fond of novelty in 
every thing, and perhaps in few things 
more so, than in “pursuits connected with 
literature. Many books are, from their 
nature, of a dry stamp, and, after being 
once known, are but little regarded, how- 
ever excellent; at all events, are considered 
subsidiary to any thing new. Except with 
professed and downright students, a con- 
tinued adherence to the same routine of 
books would be incongenial, and even 
these are only reconciled to such a mono- 
tony by necessity. And, in addition, an 
accession is continually needed to supply 
the places of those which are constantly 
becoming hid in obscurity. 

It may be objected, that a plentiful 
supply of books is afforded without any 
new accession, and that there is variety 
enough to employ even the life of an anti- 
diluvian. It should, however, be con- 
sidered, that many thousand volumes 
among the vast mass never fall under the 
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observation of certain individuals .among 
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men. Some are in a very confined 


sphere; others have not the opportunity ; 
and even an individual who might make 
it his sole business to take cognizance 
of all the works that he possibly could, 
doubtless would not find a fourth part, to 
say no less, of the volumes extant, or to 
become extant, fall beneath his notice. 
Moreover, when a sumptuous entertain- 
ment is prepared, the guest should not find 
fault with the variety or number of the 
dishes. They are all laid before him with 
design to give him pleasure, and it is easy 
to select that which is capable of affording 
it, and to refuse all that is insipid or dis- 
gustful. 

Such are the principal reasons for en- 
couraging the increase of books. Such is 
the state of the question. And even were 
the objections, first urged, unanswerable, it 
is certain that the arguments introduced 
would counterbalance them. But we ap- 
prehend little more had need to be ad- 
vanced. 

It will be proper, however, to advert to 
one circumstance connected with the 
subject, viz. the effect which the vast influx 
of periodical works has in causing so large 
an augmentation of our literary productions. 
Notwithstanding the number oF periodicals 
which are still-born, and that die in infancy, 
very many contrive to arrive at maturity, 
and produce much valuable information 
and gratification. Periodicals, well con- 
ducted, and well supplied, are certainly of 
no small value to our literary stores, and 
many advantages, especially adapted for 
eliciting and patronizing youthful genius 
and talent, result therefrom. 

In concluding, we would not omit to 
observe several points of improvement, 
which cannot be ill-timed on this subject, 
and which, if regarded, will in no small 
degree redound to your usefulness and 
practicability.* 1st. As there is so great a 
mixture of publications in existence, be 
careful, as individuals, and as a body con- 
nected together, to select only such as are 
replete with the best principles of religion, 
philosophy, and science. Remember that 
the present. state of the literary world, is 
similar to that of the moral world : books 

 ——————- Exactly resemble mankind, 
: Amotley assemblage of opposites joined ; 

The old and the young together are mixed, 

The good and the bad with each other affixed ; 

‘The grave and the gay; the old fashioned and new; 

The ugly, and such as are beautiful too!” 

Use, then, your judgment, and your moral 








* This paper was originally read before a Junior 
Reading open The remarks are applicable to 
all in every condition, whether individually or col- 
lectively. 
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and religious principles, in selecting the 
books to constitute your literary food. 
2d. Having selected the valuable, esteem 
them as such, by paying a due regard to 
what they unfold, and be careful to make 
them your guides, where they may be fol- 
lowed with safety. 3d. Endeavour to pro- 
mote the circulation of estimable works, 
and counteract the diffusion of those which 
are of a pernicious and demoralizing ten- 
dency.—This you may greatly effect in the 
operations of your society. 4th. Digest 
well the matter which publications of 
sterling worth afford. Let not their con- 
tents be only curiously passed over, but be 
read with that attention and examination 
which are due to them. Finally, take 
Lord Bacon’s advice on books, according 
to its several bearings—‘‘ Some books are 
to be tasted—others to be swallowed—and 
some few to be chewed and digested.” 
With the simple observation of these parti- 
culars, you will soon become wise’ and use- 
ful, you will never have to regret the time 
and opportunities devoted to reading, 
meditation, and other intellectual qualifi- 
cations. 


Bristol. ‘J.S. B. Jun. 


——a— 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE INCLINATION OF 
THE EARTH'S AXIS. 


Mr. Eprror. 
Sir.—The wisdom of God is evidently 
displayed in all his works; there is not a 
stone that lies on the ground, nora blade 
of grass that grows in the field, but what 
contains more wonders than any man is 
able to comprehend. But, perhaps, there 
is not a greater display of his general good- 
ness and wisdom in the whole creation, 
than is discernible in the inclination of the 
earth’s axis to the plane of its orbit. Per- 
mit me, therefore, to lay a few observations 
on this subject before the public, through 
the medium of your Magnzine. : 

If the earth’s axis, instead of being in 
clined 234 degrees, had been fixed perpen- 
dicularly to the plane of its orbit, then, in- 
stead of that beautiful variety which we 
now enjoy, we should have had but one 
unvaried season, and the days and nights 
would have been of an equal length in all 
= of the world, throughout the year. 

vis regularity might have suited the 
vicinity of the equator, but the frigid, and 
a great part of the temperate zones, would 
be rendered entirely fruitless, since the heat 
of the sun would not have been sufficient to 
ripen either their corn or fruits, In our 
latitude, the force of the sun’s heat would 
constantly be the same, i.e. it would be 
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something warmer than it is on the 20th of 
March, but not so hot as it is on the 23rd 
of September, which would have been very 
uncongenial to vegetation. 

Again: if the earth’s axis had been 
parallel to the plane of its orbit, we should 
have been in a worse condition still ; since, 
according to the nature of things as they 
are at present, it would have been very 
difficult for either animals or vegetables to 
live on a great part of the earth’s surface. 
The sun in this position would cut the 
equinoctial at right angles, and pass through 
the poles of the earth: hence, about the 
equator the inhabitants would have one 
summer and two winters in a year, though 
the days and nights would be equal. But 
in the temperate and frigid zones, they 
would have a perpetual sun burning a 
great height over them for months together, 
which would make it so extremely hot, 
that vegetables could not. live; while on 
the other hand, in the winter months, they 
would go through a continual series of 
darkness and cold for a long period. 
Hence, this extreme would be as incon- 
venient as the other, and perhaps the ac- 
tion of both would render those parts 
entirely desolate and uninhabitable. 

Instead of the above position, let us 
suppose the inclination to be 45 degrees. 
Here things might do about the equator, 
but the temperate zones would be very 
unfavourably situated. Beyond the latitude 
of 45 degrees, there would for a time be 
perpetual day-light, the sun never setting, 
and his altitude, when in the meridian, 
would be very great even in high latitudes ; 
which would make it so extremely hot, that 
it would be very inconvenient, both for 
animals and vegetables. Again, on the 
other hand, during the winter months the 
sun would be absent for a long time: 
hence, the cold at that season would be 
almost insupportable. 

If we look at these phenomena as they 
really are, we cannot fail to discover the 
general goodness and wisdom of our great 
and wise Creator; who hath ordered all 
things for the good of his creatures; and 
we must confess, that he hath done all 
things for the best. : 

Perhaps some may say that the positions 
alluded to, are very remote from the real 
ones, This I will admit; but if the hand 
of chance had been the projector, they 
might have fallen in one of them, or near 
thereto, as well as-in the position in which 
they really are. 

But let us carry the matter still farther : 
First, let us suppose the inclination to be 
10 degrees greater, i. e, 334 degrees. This 


see 
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will occasion the sun to shine perpetually, 
above the latitude of 564 degrees. Hence, 
there would be a great inconvenience in 
those parts ; in the summer there would be 
an insupportable heat, and in the winter the 
cold and darkness would be as extreme. 
And for a considerable space within that 
latitude, the days would be so long, and 
consequently hot, and in winter so short 
and cold, that it would be exceedingly in- 
convenient: for at London, the longest day 
would be about nineteen hours and a half, 
and the shortest but four hours and a half. 

Again: let the inclination be 10 degrees 
less instead of greater, that is 134 degrees. 
Then the useful influences of the sun would 
be confined to the middle zone of the earth, 
and the northern and southern climates 
would be deprived of his renovating powers, 
Hence we perceive, whatever way we make 
a variation, the general good is diminished. 
As the earth is, every part is rendered fruit- 
ful, and able to give support to its inhabit- 
ants, except the two small spaces that sur- 
round the poles; and we do not know but 
these points, in which all the cold, storms, and 
tempests seem to be engendered, may be 
of more use than we are aware of, in puri- 
fying the air, and tempering the heat in 
other parts. 

Hence we learn, that God does nothing 
in vain; and that all which he hath done is 
for the good of frail man, who is ready 
oftentimes to distrust him in his providen- 
tial distributions, when they do not seem to 
come in exact accordance with his desires, 
Let us from the contemplation of his won- 
drous works learn to put our trust in him, 
for he taketh the same care of us, as he 
does of the world ; and as we know from 
the great magnitude and wonderful contri- 
vance of the great bodies of the universe, 
that his. power and knowledge are un- 
limited, we may reasonably infer, that 
where the causes are hidden from our views, 
the effects are in accordance with his wis- 
dom and power. In his word, he often- 
times refers us to his works for the dis- 
covery of his attributes, particularly in the 
book of Job; where he points out the 
hidden mysteries of the universe, to give 
Job an idea of his wonderful and unlimited 
wisdom ; while, to give him an idea of his 
great strength, he points out the Leviathan 
and Behemoth. 

The like wisdom and contrivance, as far 
as we are able to discover, are manifest in 
the other planets also, in this particular. 
And many other inconveniences than those 
I have noticed concerning the inclination of 
the earth’s axis, would arise in the different 
positions before mentioned. Any person 
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who has a Terrestrial Globe, may exemplify 
them by making twelve knots in a piece of 
thread that will just go round its surface, 
which, being placed in the different posi- 
tions for the ecliptic, (the knots representing 
the divisions of the twelve signs,) various 
problems may be solved for different parts 

of the globe. I am, sir, yours, &c. 
Tuomas Cooke, 

Draycott, near Derby, Dec. 3. 1827. 

—~>—_— 


ON THE ABUSE OF CHARITIES FOR THE 
INSANE. 


As I cannot indulge the presumption, that 
all the readers of the Imperial Magazine 
will fully enter into my feelings, I never 
take up my pen to write upon that subject, 
which has, for a long series of years, most 
interested those feelings, without being ap- 
prehehsive that an apology is required for 
again and again introducing it. But con- 
vinced as I am, that some tens of thousands 
of my fellow beings, of the same nation 
and language, are suffering under irksome 
confinement for life, and this too owing to 
the want of better information, or to the 
want of active humanity in those that have 
had the care of them, I trust my apology 
will be accepted. 

I wrote my last letter under the impres- 
sion, that some gentlemen in power would 
attend to my suggestions upon the treatment 
of the insane, as a legislative measure. 
The impression has, however, been since 
weakened, for I have not been honoured 
by an answer to any of my letters; and the 
only letter I have received upon the subject 
is one from Earl Gower, requesting to 
know my opinion on the probable efiects 
of a certain clause of a certain bill, which 
I hope, for the honour of the British par- 
liament, will never pass into a law. 

The misapplication of public money, and 
the abuse of charities, are greatly to be 
lamented, and, in many instances, are 
highly disgraceful to the parties implicated, 
though they themselves seem little aware of 
it. The want of economy and judgment 
in the expenditure of the public money is 
notorious, and it descends to counties, and 
even parishes. Within a few years, many 
hundreds of thousands of pounds have 
been worse than thrown away, in establish- 
ing large prisons for those afflicted with 
mental complaints, to the great increase of 
the evils and horrors of those complaints ; 
when a tenth part of the sums, judiciously ap- 
plied, might have done much good, and 

ave greatly diminished those evils. 

What is chiefly to be regretted in the 
charities for the insave is, their not being 





calculated to meet all the varieties of men- 
tal diseases with the proper means of cure ; 
and however laudable might be the inten- 
tions of the pious. founders of such institu- 
tions as Bethle’m and St. Luke’s, and how- 
ever carefully they may be conducted in 
the medical department, they can only be 
favourable to the purposes of cure for a 
part of the cases admitted ; and indeed for 
the greater part they are much more cal- 
culated to prevent recovery than promote 
it, whatever may be the skill and care of the 
medical attendants,—the cure depending 
upon means not within their province. 

The following is a singular instance of 
intended charity for the insane : 

In a part of the kingdom where it may 
be supposed that an hospital for the cure of 
Insanity was wanted, a most beautiful edi- 
fice, in a most delightful sttuation, has been 
raised by the hand or charity, for the recep- 
tion of the insane, It cannot, I think, be 
less than seven years since this truly benevo. 
lent design was first acted upon; nor can 
the money expended be, as I think, 
much under twenty thousand pounds; and 
yet at this hour, I have my doubts whether 
any good whatever has been done by it; 
indeed, it may be a question, whether it has 
not done serious injury to the cause of the 
insane. It is true, that a few cures have 
been spoken of, and perhaps some half 
dozen have been discharged from it re- 
covered, but at an expense to the parties 
greater than what we may suppose these 
cures would have cost elsewhere; for the 
terms are much higher in this institution 
than what are generally charged in private 
asylums ; and I some time ago saw a la- 
boured vindication of these high charges, 
as being caused by the means of cure being 
used ; but the avowed purpose of the high 
charges was, to keep away the poor and 
paupers. So here is a charitable institu- 
tion, from the benefits of which the poor 
are excluded, for it is well known, that poor 
and pauper lunatics can only be expected 
to go to the cheapest receptacles for the 
insane. The managers lately sent a peti- 
tion to parliament, praying to be exempted 
from inspection, upon the plea of its being 
a charitable institution. 

It is reported, I know, that the funds 
being all exhausted in the building, land, 
furniture, and accommodations, the institu- 
tion is left to support itself by the pay of 
the patients. But admitting this to have 
been the case, the best chance for its subse- 
quent support, would have been found in 
its celebrity for the number of cures per- 
formed, and the cure is more under com- 
mand with the poor than the rich, If 
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recent cases of pauper lunatics had been 
admitted, as well as others, upon reasonable 
terms, with all its advantages of extensive 
patronage, it must by this time have been 
full of patients, instead of remaining with 
the house three parts unoccupied, as I am 
told it is. 

With my very humble means, and with 
the exception of the friendship and pecu 
niary assistance of one family, entirely with- 
out aid or patronage, and with a building 
not a third of that alluded to, in seven 
years from laying the foundation-stone, I 
had discharged, perfectly and permanently 
recovered from insanity, one hundred and 
four patients, besides a number being re- 
moved so much improved as not to require 
further restraints, though not thought per- 
fectly recovered. I then took paupers, 
and cured fifty, for an aggregate charge of 
less than six hundred pounds for curing, 
and keeping while under process of cure ; 
that is, something under the average of 
twelve pounds each. 

In the race of benevolence, there is 
nothing like making a good start. I have 
no doubt, that at the institution in question, 
at least five times what I did, might have 
been done within the first seven years, had 
they made a good start. Nor have I a 
doubt, that long before this time, they would 
have been able to cure great numbers of 
poor gratis, out of the profits of the rich 
patients ; so very great would have been its 
advantages of situation and extensive pa- 
tronage. Neither have I a doubt, that an 
hospital near London might be so ma- 
naged, that in a year or two great numbers 
of poor patients might have the means of 
recovery gratis out of the profits of more 
opulent patients. For such is the value, 
the acknowledged value, of the best means 
of recovery—so much of horror, and preju- 
dice, and distrust, prevails against asylums 
in general, and yet so very necessary are 
they to the best means of recovery in many 
cases—that where confidence can be fully 
established, there is no calculating what 
good might be done at a comparatively 
trifling expense. 

But who is to be at this expense? Alas, 
three-fourths of the community have not the 
power to assist others; one half of the re- 
mainder are poor nervous creatures, that dare 
not look into the wants of insanity; and 
a great part of the rest care nothing at all 
about them. So that the number of those 
who will look upon this repulsive subject 
with the will and the power of benevolence, 
is but small. I should be most happy to 
have my name coupled with that of some 
great character, who should be the means 





of establishing an hospital for the cure of 
insanity gratis, upon the best possible prin- 
ciples that the present state of knowledge 
can afford. 

Tuos. BakEweELL, 
Spring Vale, near Stone, July 5, 1828. 

—__~>_—_ 
MEPHITIC GASES.—NO. VIII. 
(Continued from col. 634.) 


Havine dwelt at large upon the gases 
which afflict the miner in the progress of 
his works, the time is now come, when, 
whatever means of averting these afflictions 
are already known, may with every pro- 
piety be brought forward by individuals, 
whether learned or unlearned, in aid of the 
benevolent intention of these essays; ex- 
pressed in column 35 : viz. “'To render the 
miner as safe in his mine as he is in his 
dwelling.” 

The Chester Advertiser recently published 
the following awful occurrence, which took 
place in the Dee Green Colliery, near 
Flint, in Wales. “ The fire-damp had col- 
lected in a part of the works unobserved by 
the workmen, and on a boy incautiously 
taking a lighted candle towards. the spot, 
it instantly ignited, and a tremendous ex- 
plosion followed. There were at the time, 
upwards of thirty individuals (men and 
boys) in the mine, and out of this number, 
nine were killed on the spot, and eleven 
others dreadfully wounded ; most of these 
had theit limbs broken, and were so shock. 
ingly scorched, that it is feared some of 
them will not survive. The explosion was 
so loud that it was heard at a great distance, 
and so powerful that it blew up the ma- 
chine which covered the mouth of the pit 
beneath which it occurred. Some of the 
unfortunate men have left large families to 
deplore their fate, who, by this awful catas- 
trophe, are not only bereaved of their hus- 
bands and fathers, but of their only sup- 
port. The men who fortunately escaped 
were only preserved by being in another 
part of the works where there was an air 
pipe.” 

On the subject of air pipes, ten years 
ago, viz. in the year 1818, I addressed a 
letter to the Editor of the Newcastle Cou- 
rant, which was inserted in No. 7393 of 
that Journal, immediately upon its being re- 
ceived: it runs thus. “To the engine 
beam let a small rod and piston be affixed, 
which shall, with every stroke of the engine, 
drive, down a cylinder of small dimensions, 
as much air as that cylinder contains when 
the engine beam is at the height of its lift ; 
and, in order to prevent the alternate stroke 
of the engine from drawing back this air, 
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and also to permit, during the returning 
stroke, a fresh supply from the atmosphere 
to enter the cylinder, let a valve be so con- 
structed in the piston, and another below 
the working part, which alternately opening 
and closing, will admit the atmospheric 
air, and prevent the return of the air driven 
down the cylinder by the preceding stroke : 
the situation and construction of both which 
valves, and indeed the whole apparatus, 
any workman conversant with engines, is 
fully equal to, without the least instruction. 
If to the lower end of the small blowing 
cylinder, pipes be affixed the whole depth 
of the pit or shaft, and to whatever distance 
in the mine below may be deemed expe- 
dient, a continual stream of fresh air will 
be conveyed into the works in any or every 
direction at pleasure. 

“Should the mere introduction of fresh 
air not be sufficient in any particular situa- 
tion, a second cylinder, constructed pre- 
cisely similar to the first, may be added, 
which instead of driving down atmospheric 
air, may draw up the foul air at every stroke 
of the engine: and where the foul air abounds 
immediately under the roof of the works, 
these pipes may be attached to the roof, 
and have their receiving apparatus there, 
while the atmospheric air pipes may run 
along the floor or sides of the works, and 
have their delivering apertures there ; only, 
taking especial care that the apertures of 
the foul air pipes, and the apertures of the 
atmospheric air pipes, are sufficiently dis- 
tant from each other; that a full and free 
circulation of atmospheric air may take 
place in the works, and not be drawn im- 
mediately up again, instead of the foul air, 
through the pipes destined to that service : 
and equal care should be taken to place 
these apertures sufficiently distant at the 
head of the pit or shaft, in order to obviate 
a similar disadvantage. 

“The pipes attached to the metallic 
cylinders may be composed of iron, lead, 
or any other metal ; or, which is considera- 
bly cheaper, and will answer every purpose 
equally well, of leather, wood, porcelain, 
tarred canvass, or any other substance at 
hand, which is cheap and convenient; be- 
eause no force of blowing, no approach to 
vacuum, nor to what is generally termed 
suction, being at all the result of these 
operations, no strain whatever will be 
exerted upon these pipes when in use. All 
that is necessary is, so to stretch out the 
sides of these pipes as to prevent the aper- 
ture from being closed in any one part,— 
which closing would, of course, obstruct 
the current of air. 

“Thus, where the gaseous fluid is in 
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greater abundance near the roof of a mine, 
and common air in the greatest quantity 
near the floor, and vice versa, where car- 
bonic acid gas prevails, a complete circu- 
lation of air would be established through 
the works, and the safety of the people 
therein, and the works themselves, insured ; 
and the trifling lift of these small air pis- 
tons could be of no importance to the 
weakest engine, nor even to a common 
horse-gin ; because, as has been before ob- 
served, no inclination to vacuum, nothing 
of what is generally termed suction, exists, 
nor even condensation of air, similar to the 
act of blowing from large cylinders through 
small apertures ; the whole power needful, 
being merely that of overcoming the fric- 
tion of the one or more small pistons in 
the cylinders. The gaseous fluid, near the 
roof of a mine, being specifically lighter than 
atmospheric air, would naturally ascend ; 
and atmospheric air, being specifically 
heavier than the air of mines, would na- 
turally descend ; so that no resistance offers 
itself from the circulating mediums them- 
selves whatever. 

“When the damages attendant on ex- 
plosions in mines, or from obstructions of 
foul air, retarding and even suspending the 
works, are taken into the account, the tri- 
fling expense of this whole apparatus is 
light ; but when the lives of our fellow- 
creatures are taken into the account—the 
lives of men who are our brethren, this 
small expenditure is nothing. A single 
life is worth more than would construct an 
apparatus for each individual mine in 
Great Britain.” 

And subsequently. “ But in some cases 
air might be conveyed into mines, and gas 
carried off, without the action of blowing, 
by either engine or horse-gin. If pipes 
were carried down the pit or shaft, and ex- 
tended within the mine to any distance re- 
quired, and an elevated head was affixed to 
these in nearly an horizontal direction, in 
the shape of a hopper or tunnel, with a 
wide mouth to receive the current of every 
wind, being so constructed as to turn 
thereto like a weathercock ; let the wind 
blow from whatever quarter, this would 
receive a current of air from the atmosphere 
in all cases, save that of a perfect calm ; 
and distribute it throughout the works, at 
whatever distance beneath the surface of 
the earth was required. Other pipes, with 
a head similarly constructed, save only that 
its back, instead of its mouth, should turn 
to every wind, would permit light inflam- 
mable air to ascend out of mines, and in 
many cases prove of essential use.” 

Air furnaces, or air stoves, constructed at 
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the head of a pit or shaft, have been found 
singularly useful in creating a draft up the 
pit or shaft at the head of which each is 
constructed ; and iron fire ag suspended 
by chains in pits, where a fire is kept con- 
tinually burning, induce a similar draft of 
ait; and where regular air gates communi- 
cate between shaft and shaft without ob- 
struction, these drafts create a current of 
air, which is maintained throughout a long 
series of galleries in a mine, and thereby 
diminish the danger of the miners very 
considerably. These would, in almost 
every case, suffice to render mining a safe 
operation, were it not for the many eccen- 
tric sinuosities which are created by mining 
operations, into which these currents do 
not enter: but I know of no place in any 
mine, where an air pipe from a blowing 
cylinder might not be introduced with ease ; 
and I know of no situation in any mine, 
where, if introduced, it would not relieve 
the miners, In the absence of a steam 
engine, a small set of windmill sails would 
perform this operation, The air furnaces, 
or stoves, and the fire pans, rarefy the air 
at or near the. head of the shaft, and thus 
cause it to ascend ; and the air next in suc- 
cession, following this rarefied air, in its 
turn becomes rarefied also, and so on in 
succession, to the bottom of the shaft, and 
throughout the works; and if air pits exist 
at proper distances, a current of air once 
induced will continue some time after the 
first moving cause has ceased to operate. 
This, the miners are but too well acquainted 
with: for, having induced this current, they 
frequently presume upon its continuance ; 
and, neglecting the regular fires, a state of 
things suddenly, or sometimes gradually, 
takes place in the works, from some ob- 
struction to this current of air below, or 
conflicting winds above, which places them 
in the most perilous situation imaginable. 
The regularity of a blowing apparatus, 
would at once supersede’ these contingen- 
cies, and supply air to situations in mines 
where these currents of air never supply it, 
even when in the most active and regular 
state; for air pipes might be carried into 
every working gallery of any mine; and, 
by plugs judiciously placed, the air might 
be turned on and turned off, so as to sup- 
ply every part where air was most needful, 
and suffer no waste to take place any 
where. It is, therefore, from inattention 
that miners suffer, as well as from real 
dangers. 

Amidst the ocean and rivers, we behold 
the fish : water is their native element, and 
there they multiply, in incessant genera- 
tions, without adventuring upon the land ; 

116.—VvOL, x. 





amidst the air we behold the birds and in- 
sects, which fly or alight at pleasure upon 
the earth or the water, each in its kind, 
without descending, like the fish, to live 
therein; upon the land we view the beasts 
and reptiles, each wandering over the earth, 
and multiplying thereon ; while the amphi- 
bious order alone parade the land, or live 
beneath the ocean, at pleasure. Thus is 
every animal throughout creation confined 
to its pecuiiar department; and each 
abides in the path prescribed by the Great 
Creator, from generation to generation, 
without addition or alteration. But man, 
on whom a superior endowment was en- 
grafted, viz. reason, a principle which pants 
after, and can only be satisfied with, The 
Infinite,—man is every where, and every 
thing. He lives beneath the ocean, soars 
amidst the air, perches upon the utmost 
pinnacle of the mountain rock, and descends 
into the earth, far and deep. You behold 
him perched upon the utmost bough of a 
stately oak, stripping it of its bark, pre- 
vious to felling the tree swinging over the 
earth ; you view him at the tall mast-head, 
at the extreme yard-arm, and on the ut- 
most point of the flying jib-boom of a first- 
rate ship, suspended over the ocean, while 
its heaving billows toss below ; you follow 
him to the lowest hold of the same vessel, 
fathoms below the surface of the water : 
you behold him, miles aloft in the air, sus- 
pended in the car of a balloon, until clouds 
and darkness veil him from your sight ; 
and you look with awe as he descends in 
the diving-bell into the bosom of the 
mighty deep. Yet more, for, far beneath 
the surface of the earth, where no native 
animal is found, you view him descending, 
as the endless wheeling of the pulley 
aloft uncoils the rope by which he is sus- 
pended in the pit; and there, amidst 
darkness and deaths, or the smoke of a 
gloomy lamp, he consumes his days ; 
while the sun aloft, in radiant splendour 
shines upon his brethren without money 
and without price. Man becomes thus 
more artificial than any other portion of 
the visible creation, his rich endowment of 
reason giving him greater powers of inven- 
tion and enterprise than all the animals 
around him; and as he is more artificial 
than any other animal, so are his wants 
greater. 

To enable man to perform all these 
feats, invention must be ever upon the 
rack, and industry also. If he must eat his 
bread by the sweat of his brow, his myriad 
fancies, antics, and forms, call forth the 
sweat of every hair upon his head ; and 
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encounters, are manifold greater than those 
to which he is subject in the natural order 
of things. Endless is the provision for 
man, if this provision is to include all his 
wants, and shelter him from all his dangers. 
Who is equal to all this?’ He, alone, who 
created him—man is not. “ It is appointed 
to man once to die,” and, as though he 
was determined this sentence should not be 
averted, danger and man are identified. 
He calls Hazard his brother; and, like 
twins born, they pass through life together, 
separable by death alone. But man ought 
to look to himself; for a heedless death is 
a species of self-murder. 
(To be continued.) 


—ensunQeesaes 


ESSAYS ON PHYSIOLOGY, OR THE LAWS OF 
ORGANIC LIFE. 


(Continued from col. 640.) 
Essay X.—On Instinct. 


Our previous observations lead us to the 
conclusion, that ‘instinct is a property 
common to all animated nature. We 
must observe, however, that over this pro- 
perty habit exerts no little influence, in 
modifying its operations; and we may 
add, that with regard to man, as his 
mental faculties develop themselves, so 
the instinctive become weaker, and under 
control and guidance ;—perhaps to this 
circumstance, cultivation, refinement, and 
the habits of civilized society, no little con- 
tribute. Something of this deterioration in 
the instinctive powers, appears to take 
place in brutes reclaimed from a state of 
natural independence, and domesticated for 
the use of man. No wild animal, for 
example, as far as we know, is ever found 
to poison itself by the selection of improper 
food; while, on the contrary, the cow, 
from devouring the water-hemlock, and 
other deleterious plants, not unfrequently 
perishes. 

Having now endeavoured to explain the 
difference between reason and instinct, as 
principles, let us next ascertain whether 
there be any data for determining to which 
of these two, the various actions of animals 
can. with certainty be referred. We should 
say, then, that every action having for its 
object some essential result, and manifested 
uniformly under similar circumstances by 
every individual, in a natural state, 
throughout the same ‘species or order of 
animals, may be considered instinctive. 
From the examination of these actions and 
their results, we may, with propriety, 
divide the instinctive powers into, ist. 
appetites—2dly, desires—and 3dly affec- 





tions.—The first comprehending the appe- 
tite for food, for sleep, and for the increase 
of the species. The second comprehending 
the desire of warmth, of clothing or habita- 
tion, curiosity, society, imitation, approba- 
tion, power, love of life. The third com- 
prehending the affections — parental, as 
displayed in a variety of ways, filial and 
social, exhibited especially by animals -con- 
gregating together, as the beaver, the rook, 
the bee, &c. 

It would extend our essays to an unwar- 
rantable length, were we to enter at large 
upon the heads thus enumerated, and 
follow up all their ramifications,—it will, 
perhaps, be better for us, having thus laid 
down the principles, or ground-work, to 
confine ourselves to a brief survey of those 
instinctive powers and actions, which 
appear most prominent in the animal 
constitution ;—these we may consider as 
regarding food, self-preservation, an innate 
fear of natural enemies, connected with 
parental protection, and the choice and 
construction of various abodes or habita- 
tions. 

The choice of food, and the manner of 
obtaining it, differ in most animals, at 
different periods of life;—and we here 
behold the unerring force of instinct. The 
mother’s milk is the food of the young of 
the class mammalia, and this nutriment, 
instinctively sought, is instinctively changed 
for the grass of the meadow, or the flesh of 
the lacerated victim,—instinctively,—for it 
is vain to suppose the young animal as 
considering the reasons for action, or 
weighing the motives of preference and 
change; — and however distressed by 
hunger, yet, supposing no instinct for food 
possessed, (which, as the all-wise Creator 
has arranged the animal economy, cannot 
be,) although it might suffer pain, yet it 
would not seek to alleviate this by food, 
any more than it does pain arising from 
external injury. But not only are the 
cravings of hunger predetermined, but the 
exertions themselves to relieve the ‘sensation 
ina manner suitable to the peculiar needs 
of the system ;—instruments are provided, 
and the end is always accomplished by the 
smallest quantity of labour. 

As animals are destined to change, as 
well as differ in the selection of food, so 
they change and differ accordingly, in the 
structure and conformation of the necessary 
and appropriate organs.—The voracious 
caterpillar, for instance, devouring the 
leaves of even the coarsest plants, is fur- 
nished with a hard and horny mouth for 
masticating its peculiar food. But, having 
undergone its change to a winged butterfly. 
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sipping the luscious honey of the flower, 
and extracting the nectar from its cup, the 
jaws of horn are thrown off as a mask, 
and in their place is’given a slender spiral 
tube, to reach the blossom’s nectary. 

Various are the plants which nature 
produces for the support of the animal 
race, and differing as variously in their pro- 
perties ; yet, without having made the ex- 
periment, or without the slightest previous 
instruction communicated by the parent, 
each animal knows what to select as nutri- 
tious, and what to refuse as poison. 

In the art of self-preservation, and in 
the modes adopted to secure against 
accidents or danger, instinct is remarkably 
displayed. Many animals, as winter 
approaches, have all the common sources 
of their subsistence interrupted, or cut off. 
But some lay up a store of provisions 
against a time of scarcity, and many 
migrate to other climes when their supplies 
begin to fail. The beaver builds his 
magazine, and stocks it with provision ; 
and the active little squirrel hoards up his 
stores, wisely regarding the future. The 
swallow, harbinger of spring—the night- 
ingale—and numbers more, leave our incle- 
ment skies “ when autumn seres the wood- 
land green,” while, on the other hand, we 
have our winter visitants, the woodcock, 
the snipe, the fieldfare, &c. hasting from 
the frozen north, and finding in our fields 
and fens a plentiful repast. 

Animals, when pursued by enemies,— 
by their fellow-brutes for support,—by man 
for his pleasure, or to gratify his cruelty, 
—have not to reflect on the means best 
adapted to escape, but are under the 
energetic impulse of instinct, which at 
once propels them to employ the most 
appropriate methods, Hence, the fox and 
hare trust to their speed, the hedghog to its 
coat of spines, for preservation ;—yet it 
would seem that under these circumstances 
they do not lose, even in this instinctive 
operation, the power of turning peculiar 
incidents, or favourable opportunities, to 
their advantage, and dexterously availing 
themselves of any means out of the common 
course, which may present. 

Every sportsman can furnish us with 
numerous instances, interesting in a philo- 
sophical point of view, as evincing the 
frequent exercise of mental powers. In- 
stinct most assuredly impels the hare to 
speed its flight,—but are we not warranted 
in saying that reason prompts it to take 
refuge in the fold, or mingle its track among 
the sheep, that it may thereby baffle its 
pursuers? 

But the principle is not merely confined 
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to self-protection or preservation—in the 
protection of their offspring, the brute 
creation exhibits poe vr. displays of 
instinct — the very feeling of parental 
attachment is instinctive,—the impulse to 
defend is instinctive,—and the methods 
employed are instinctive also. The lap- 
wing and partridge exhibit uniformly the 
same artifices to draw off the intruder from 
their nests; and the hen or turkey, while 
the hawk is hovering above, calls her 
young beneath her wings for safety. We 
might suspect, on a first view, that the 
instances referred to were rather the results 
of reason,—but let us remember, that the 
God of nature has directed each animal to 
use the means in its power best calculated 
to answer the intended purpose—has given 
the impulse to put such means into prompt 
and decisive execution, and has harmo- 
niously fitted instruments, means, and ‘end, 
and we shall be inclined to alter our 
opinion, and the more so, as we observe 
that every individual of the same species 
uses the same method. Since the brute 
cannot employ artificial weapons or de- 
vices, we cannot, indeed, suppose that it 
would be left thus in so essential a point to 
its own confined judgment; but, as we 
have seen that the brute may occasionally, 
and under peculiar circumstances, act from 
a superior principle to instinct, in its own 
protection, so we are not prepared to deny 
that in the protection of its young, this may 
not, to a limited ‘extent, be true also; yet, 
certainly, with few exceptions, isolated 
cases, this part of the economy of animals 
is under the jurisdiction of instinct. 

But the principle of self-preservation is 
not confined to animals only, although 
among them its operations are more mani- 
fest. We trace indications of its existence 
even in the vegetable kingdom. For 
example, when the roots of a plant spread- 
ing around in search of nourishment, meet 
with any obstacle to interrupt them in their 
progress, they either attempt to penetrate 
the opposing body, or avoid it by altering 
their course ; it does not stop their growth. 
In a barren situation, the roots of a plant 
will spread around and penetrate to a great 
depth, in search of more nutritious soil, 
while, in more favourable circumstances, 
they travel but little, finding a sufficiency 
about them to satisfy the demands of the 
growing stem and leaves, It is singular, 
also, that climbing’ plants, as the honey- 
suckle, the vine, Ey others, refuse an in- 
secure support ;—it is well known, also, 
that trees always multiply their roots in the 
direction of the strongest and most pre- 
vailing winds, so as to secure the trunk 
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from being overturned with facility.—In 
all these instances, with regard to the 
principle of self-preservation as we see it 
manifested even by animals, although an 
important object.is the end, yet we may 
safely conclude, that the object itself enters 
not into the thoughts, and so determines 
the will; for, if so, such actions are not 
instinctive. But, except man, can it be 
proved that animals ss ideas of death, 
or thoughts of destruction? Why then does 
an animal endeavour to avoid impending 
death, or danger? Not because it considers 
death to be approaching, but because 
urged by that powerful impulse, the un- 
erring voice of instinct. The plant dreams 
not that the blast may overturn it, nor the 
brute that mortality claims it as her own. 

All animals have their natural enemies, 
and the weak and timid are the prey of the 
strong and ferocious; the warfare of de- 
struction is continually carrying on. The 
stag and the ox fall before the lion or the 
tiger,—thousands of insects serve not the 
bird for a day’s consumption,—the snake 
seizes the bird on her nest, and the deadly 
boa spreads desolation and terror in his 
course. But all have an instinctive know- 
ledge of their natural enemies—they re- 
= not experience to enable them to 

istinguish their foes,—the hare needs not 
to have been hunted; to feel that the dog is 
her enemy, nor the dove to have been 
pursued by the hawk. We are informed, 
too, by travellers of the highest credit, that 
the horse, perceiving by his smell the 
approach of the lion or any ferocious 
animal, trembles in every limb, and mani- 
fests the greatest agitation, although totally 
unacquainted, by experience, with the 
object of his instinctive terror. 

This innate knowledge and dread of 
enemies is indeed a wise and benevolent 
provision ; since, if otherwise, the weak 
or defenceless, unapprised of danger, and 
knowing not an enemy till too late, would 
always fall a victim, without attempting 
to escape; that whole species would soon 
become extinct, useful, perhaps, to man, 
or filling an important place in the animal 
kingdom; while in their turn, the more 
destructive animals, the source of future 
supplies being thus annihilated, or insuffi- 
cient, would perish from the face of the 
globe. 

All animals, in their natural _ state, 
appear to regard man as their enemy— 
all endeavour either to avoid or destroy 
him. But inferior as he is to many in 
strength and swiftness, still, from obvious 
causes, the contest is unequal. Man 
brings in the powers of mind to his assist- 





ance, and invention supplies him with 
methods for subduing the strong and over- 
taking the swift—his sovereignty is uncon- 
trolled, almost undisputed. How many, 
subservient to his use or pleasure, bow the 
neck in patient bondage:—the dog he 
makes his companion and friend, his 
assistant in the chase, or the guardian of 
his property; the horse bears him like a 
thunderbolt through the battle, or quietly 
drags the ploughshare in the furrowed 
field; the massive elephant kneels before 
his Asiatic lord; and the camel traverses 
with his burden the parched and burning 
desert. 

But, perhaps, in the construction, the 
form, and the choice of their various habi- 
tations or places of abode, the most curious 
aud beautiful effects of animal instinct are 
to be observed. Each particular species 
chooses and constructs, after its own man- 
ner, from generation to generation, untaught 
by practice and unaided by reason. The 
rules by which they work are entirely 
instinctive ; were it not so, each individual, 
of even the same species, would work 
according to circumstance, having no fixed 
or definite mode; and forgetting its pre- 
vious method, or perhaps improving upon 
it from experience, vary perpetually from 
itself. But, in so important a work, in- 
volving the well-being of the animal and 
its offspring, the brute creation is not left 
unguided,—a higher power, the God of 
nature, overrules and directs, and perfection 
is unknowingly and unthinkingly attained. 
How often have the ingenious houses of the 
beaver, and the curious hives of the bee, 
been examined and admired,—the nest of 
the bird, too, has afforded a theme for re- 
flection. 

In all these instances (and they might 
be multiplied) do we’ see the operations of 
instinct—we see it choosing sttuation, as 
it regards security and convenience ; and 
regulating construction, with respect to 
form, and the materials of composition. 

Hammersmith. W. Martin. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE HIGHLAND ARMY IN 
In 1745. 


Arter marching from Scotland, through 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, at the 
head of an army of about 6,000 men, 
Prince Charles Edward, the Pretender’s 
son, and the reputed heir-apparent to the 
throne, entered Lancashire on the 24th of 
November, 1745; when, taking the route 
of Lancaster and Preston, he proceeded to 
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Manchester, ‘The expectation that the in- 
habitants in every place through which 
they passed, would hail them as deliverers, 
and flock to their standard of “ Linerty 
and Prosperrry—Cuurcn and Kine,” 
had been deplorably disappointed. Their 
movements, they began to conceive, had 
been too rapid for the public disposition in 
their favour to manifest itself; here, there- 
fore, they determined to make a halt, and 
to recruit their numbers by beat of drum. 
The avant courier was a sergeant, accom- 
panied by a drummer, with a sprightly 
girl in their train, This trio entered Man- 
chester on the 28th of November, and such 
was the public panic, or the general disaf- 
fection, that they in reality surprised and 
earried the town. In less than an hour 
after their arrival they began to beat up for 
volunteers, and, in the course of the after. 
noon of the same day, they obtained thirty 
recruits,—to each of whom, a white 
cockade was given, and a bounty of five 
guineas promised. About nine o’clock at 
night, the vanguard arrived, consisting of 
about one hundred horsemen, who gave 
out that quarters would be wanted for 
10,000 troops. 

On the 29th the main army reached 
Manchester, from Wigan and Leigh, where 
they had halted for the night. About two 
o’clock in the afternoon of that day, Prince 
Charles Edward, wearing a light plaid 
belted with a blue sash, and mounting a 
blue bonnet, with a white rose in front, 
marched into Manchester, surrounded by a 
chosen band of Highlanders, and took up 
his quarters in Market-street-lane, at the 
residence of Mr. Dickenson, from that cir- 
cumstance called “ The Palace.” In the 
course of the day the public crier was sent 
round the town, to require that all persons 
who had any duties to pay, or any public 
money in their hands, should pay the 
amount into the hands of Secretary Mur- 
ray, at the palace, taking the receipt of this 
officer as their discharge. 

As evening approached, the bellman was 
again - despatched, to announce that there 
would that night be an illumination, in 
honour of the arrival of the prince. The 
illuminations accordingly took place ; bon- 
fires were made; and the bells rung joy- 
fully; but the treasury was not much re- 
plenished till a peremptory demand was 
made upon the inhabitants. Many of the 
communications at the head-quarters were 
made with the intervention of a green silk 
curtain, which was suspended in the room 
of audience, and through which, it is said, 
even the master of the house, from pruden- 
tial motives, communicated with his guest 
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without seeing him. The boroughreeve, 
James Waller, Esq. of Ridgefield, was 
made the reluctant organ for communica- 
ting the proclamations of the rebel army to 
the people; but the Rev. Mr. Clayton 
celebrated, in strains of eloquence, the 
arrival of the prince, in the collegiate 
church; for which act of disaffection to the 
reigning sovereign he was afterwards de- 
graded. A young clergyman, of the name 
of Coppock, lately from the university, re- 
ceived the appointment of chaplain to the 
rince, and subsequently was preferred by 
im to the see of Carlisle. 

On the 30th, the whole of the rebel 
army, with the artillery and baggage, con- 
sisting of sixteen pieces of cannon, a num- 
ber of covered waggons, and about one 
hundred laden horses, were assembled in 
the town and neighbourhood of Man- 
chester. The recruiting service went on 
briskly, and from two to three hundred 
young men, chiefly of the lower class, were 
dignified with the name of the “ Man- 
chester Regiment,” of which Francis Town- 
ley, Esq. was appointed commander. 
Thomas Theodorus Deacon, Charles Dea- 
con, and Robert Deacon, the sons of a 
nonjuring minister, catching the contagion 
of disloyalty, became officers in this corps, 
and George Fletcher, a linen-draper in 
Salford; James Dawson, of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, son of Mr. Dawson, 
of Manchester; and John Beswick, a 
linen-draper, in Manchester; all fired with 
the ambition of military renown, and not 
very scrupulous about the cause in which 
it was won, were placed in the rank of 
captains. Thomas Chadwick, bred a tal- 
low chandler in Manchester, was appointed 
lieutenant ; and Thomas Syddall, the son 


of the peruke maker who was executed 
at Manchester in 1716, for taking part in 
the rebellion of 1715, was appoi adju- 


tant. Both officers and men wore white 
cockades, and the authority of the colonel 
was indicated by the addition of a plaid 
sash. The other officers had each a broad- 
sword by his side, and a brace of pistols in 
his girdle.’ Before the Manchester regi- 
ment entered upon their campaign, ‘they 
had the honour to be reviewed by their 
prince, the young chevalier; and Colonel 
Townley, as if foreseeing their destiny, 
selected the church-yard for the field of 
review. The contributions levied upon 
the town amounted to three thousand 
pounds, and many of the horses within 
reach, were put into requisition, either to 
mount the cavalry, or to convey the baggage. 
The conduct of the Highlanders was in 
some instances rapacious, wasteful, and: 
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offensive, but in general the troops con- 
ducted themselves with moderation, and 
the behaviour of their officers was concilia- 
tory and even courteous, 

On the ist of December, the rebel army 
quitted Manchester, marching in two 
columns to the south; several of the 
bridges had been broken down to impede 
their progress, and they were obliged to con- 
struct rafts and temporary bridges, by cutting 
down trees. The artillery and horses were 
taken over the Mersey at Cheadle: and 
Prince Charles Edward himself waded on 
foot, at the head of his regiments, across 
that river, at Stockport, immersed to the 
middle in water. 

The two columns having united at Mac- 
clesfield, marched to Derby, where they 
arrived on the 4th; here a council of war 
was called, at which it was determined to 
retreat to the north, to avoid the danger 
with which they were menaced, of being 
hemmed in between the armies of Marshal 
Wade and the Duke of Cumberland. 

On the arrival of the prince and his 
retreating army at Manchester, on the 8th 
of December, their reception was much 
more cool than that which they had expe- 
rienced in advance, and some shew of 
resistance was made to their entering the 
town. Pressed in the rear by the approach 
of the duke’s advanced guard, which was 
then at Macclesfield, their operations ad- 
mitted of no delay; their stop in Man- 
chester was, therefore, only for a single day ; 
but during that time they imposed a con- 
tribution of five thousand pounds upon the 
inhabitants, and actually levied one moiety 
of the sum under a threat of sacking the 
town, if the money was not produced by 
mid-day on the 10th. 

Continuing their route northward, they 
reached Carlisle on the 19th, with the duke 
of Cumberland’s horse pressing upon their 
rear. Here, the main body of the Pre- 
tender’s army remained only one day ; but, 
on his departure, the prince left about four 
hundred men in the garrison of Carlisle, 
consisting principally of Scotch forces, and 
of the Manchester, regiment,—assuring 
them that he would speedily send reinforce- 
ments to that city, to relieve the garrison. 
Two days afterwards, the duke arrived be- 
fore Carlisle, and commenced the siege. 
The garrison, aware of the fate which 
awaited them if they were taken prisoners, 
made a gallant but unavailing defence. 
The Liverpool Blues, and other regiments, 
arrived to swell the number of the be- 
siegers, but the promised reinforcements 
from Prince Charles Edward were looked 
for by the garrison in vain. 





On the 30th of December, a white flag, 
suspended from the citadel, by order of the 
governor, John Hamilton, intimated the 
wish of the garrison to capitulate on terms. 
To this intimation his royal highness, the 
duke of Cumberland replied, “That the 
only conditions he could grant to rebels, 
was, that they should not be put to the 
sword, but reserved for the king’s pleasure.” 
Hard as were these conditions, the garri- 
son were obliged to accept them, and, in 
the course of the day, Carlisle was sur- 
rendered to the king’s troops. The Rev. 
Thomas Coppock, the reputed Bishop of 
Carlisle, was taken prisoner, along with the 
Manchester regiment, then reduced to one 
hundred and fourteen men, and with so 
little ceremony was this dignitary treated, 
that he was brought to trial at Carlisle, 
robed in his gown and cassock, and, being 
found guilty of high treason, was drawn, 
hanged, and quartered in that city, on the 
18th of October following. The officers of 
the Manchester regiment were sent to 
London for trial; and colonel Francis 
Townley, captains Thomas Theodorus Dea- 
con, James Dawson, John Beswick, George 
Fletcher, and Andrew Blood ; and lieute- 
nant Thomas Chadwick, and adjutant Tho. 
mas Syddall, were executed on Kennington 
Common, on the 30th of July, 1746, with 
all the cruel inflictions to which persons 
guilty of high treason were subject. After 
the execution, the heads of captain Deacon 
and adjutant Syddall, were brought down 
to Manchester, and stuck upon the ex- — 
change in this place, where they remained 
for about a week,—execrated by many as 
a disgrace to their town and country, and 
reverenced by others as martyrs. It is 
recorded of the father of captain Deacon, 
that he never afterwards passed the ex- 
change, where his son’s head had been ex- 
hibited, without making a profound obei- 
sance ; and some others of the more ardent 
of the Pretender’s friends imitated his 
example. 

In the whole of this romantic history, no 
incident is more striking than that com- 
memorated by the pen of Shenstone the 
poet: Captain James Dawson was, it ap- 
pears, betrothed to a young lady,—-who, 
impelled by frenzy and despair, deter- 
mined to accompany him to the scaffold. 
Summoning all her fortitude, she witnessed 
his fate with a calm and steady eye, but 
the effort was more than human nature 
could sustain— 


“ This dismal scene was o’er and past, 
The lover’s mournful hearse retir’d; 
The maid drew back her languid head, 
And, sighing forth his name, expir'd.” 
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James Bradshaw, a captain in the Man- 
chester regiment, did not remain at Car- 
lisle, but accompanied the prince’s forces 
on their retreat into Scotland, and fought 
in the decisive battle of Culloden ; the same 
fate, however, awaited him which befell 
so many of his brother officers; being 
taken prisoner by the duke of Cumberland, 
he was sent to London,—where he was 
tried for high treason, and, being found 
guilty, was executed on Kennington Com- 
mon, on the 28th of November, 1746. 

The conservators of the king’s peace in 
Manchester, did not escape censure for 
their conduct during the rebellion ; and, in 
the year 1747, the constables, Messrs. 
Bowker and Ogden were arraigned at 
Lancaster, on a charge of high treason. 
This charge, which was feebly supported, 
they had the good fortune to repel, by 
shewing that any act performed by them 
in favour of the Pretender was compulsory: 
and the jury, without hesitation, pronounced 
an honourable acquittal. 





POETRY. 





(For the Imperial Magazine.) 


CEASE YE FROM MAN.—Isa14n ii. 22. 
(Nil desperandum auspice Deo.) 


Ir is not good to lean on man, 
It is not good indeed ! 

His life a leaf, a shade, a span, 
His help a “ broken reed.” 


He’s undulating as a vane; 
Unstable as the wave ; 

The moon will best his mind explain, 
The moth, his power to save. 


In one revolving moon he shapes 
A thousand wild vagaries, 

As fanciful as tricks of apes, 

Or moonlight pranks of fairies. 


He takes each day a different hue, 
From — wind, or weather, 

For ever pleased with something new, 
But seldom long together. 


His composition is such stuff, 
Fire, water, air, or clod, 

By turns a flame, a wave, a puff, 
Then heartless like a sod. 


Thus wind and weather, moon and stars, 
His elements deranging, 

Wage in his frame eternal wars, 

And, lo, he’s always changing! 


Now, see him soaring up the sky, 
As thongh the heavens he’d enter, 
Alas, a word will mar his joy, 
And sink him to the centre ! 


A thousand schemes his brain will crack, 
For folly will be steering, 

He travels through the Zodiac, 

Or round the card is veering. 


He travels through the Zodiac 
As guick as eye can glance, sir ; 
And only stops along the track 
In Seorpio or Cancer. 





Arts, science, literature, or news, 
The town or state affairs, 

Unless a fit of pain ensues, 
Which sends him to his prayers. 


His youthful follies now he mourns, 
And gets the creed by rote; 

Till soon his better health returns, 
And, lo, he’s all afloat ! 


And so he will, till grace his soul 
In righteousness renew ; 

Then like the needle to the Pole, 
His bias will be true. 


Then, *tis not good to lean on man ; 
It is not good indeed ; 

His life a leaf, a shade, a span, 

His help a “ broken reed !” 


But shall we hence in cold despair, 
From joy cur bosoms sever? 

Ah, no, there’s sweetest balm in prayer, 
And God’s the same for ever! ; 


JosnvuA MAaspen. 
——_—_—<+~>-—- — 


SUMMER. 


Now climbing high, the burning sun 
His utmost altitude has run, 

From Cancer darts his piercing rays, 
And lengthens out the sultry days. 


Now every flower is in full bloom— 
The woods a darker hue assume, 
No more the babbling brook runs by, 
But to its very source is dry ; 

The lowing cattle in the meads 
Seek the oaks’ umbrageous shades, 
Or, their burning blood to cool, 
Mark them in the stagnant pool. 
Lo! the blazing orb of day 

Darts his fierce meridian ray, 
Pleasing now to see his beams, 
Sparkle on the limpid streams, 
While beneath this shady tree, 
From his power I am free. 


Now the warblers of the glade 
Seek the forest’s thickest shade ; 
There in silence they retreat 
From the sultry noontide heat. 


But black’ning clouds are gathering wide; 
Along th’ horizon’s western side,— 
Anon they spread o’er heaven's blue dome, 
And veil the skies in murky gloom, 


Hark! the distant thunders roar,— 

Sheets of light’ning rend the skies,— 
Soon the burden’d clouds wi!l pour 

O’er the earth the welcome prize. 
Tis done !—and through the parting cloud, 
Bright Sol peeps from his watery shroud, 
And o’er yon hill the painted bow 
Is glittering in the sunbeams now ! 


On every bush the feather’d throng 

Resume the loud and sprightly song. 

Now let me rove where fancy leads, 

Where the green hedgerows fence the meads, 
There the frail woodbine’s lovely bloom 
Diffuses round its rich perfame. 

Where many a new-fledg’d neslting tries 
Into its native air to rise, 

And from the wild-brier’s weeping flower 
Oft dashes down the dewy shower, 


This is the hour for all who prize 

A charming, healthful exercise ; 
Upon the river’s lonely side, 

Where gently flows the crystal tide, 
The village boys are met, to lave 
Their limbs upon the buoyant wave ; 
From ‘neath yon oak’s o’erarching boughs, 
Which in the limpid water throws 

Its rude inverted form, they sweep 
Into the bosom of the deep ; 

While round the half-emerging head, 
What wide-expanding circles spread! 
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Now radiant Sol has lost his power, 
As cally comes the evening hour ; 
And hovering o’er the crimson’d west, 
Illumes the mountain’s distant crest. 
Then makes his brilliant exit here, 

To light the western hemisphere ! 


Now mark the red round moon emerge 
From the horizon’s eastern verge, 

And, sailing up the clear blue sky, 
Delight the gazer’s raptured eye ; 

Wide spreading round, her fairy beams 
Dance fh the clear meandering streams, 
While rising vapours smoothly ride 
Along the pensile woodland’s side. 

Thus come the hours of sweet repose, 
Thus Cynthia o’er the landscape throws 
Her silvery mantle—calm—serene, 

And peace and silence close the scene. 


Near Halifar, June, 1828. 
> 
THE PARTING WISH. 


T.C. 


Go, lovely Fair! may peace and joy attend 
Thy every step thro’ life, safe to the end 
Of all thy toils; 
May truth and wisdom be thy constant guide, 
Preserve thee from the yawning gulf of pride, 
From abl external foes, and from domestic broils. 


But this is not a state of perfect joy, 
For unexpected evils may destroy 
The calm delight: 
Some woes, or disappointments, unforeseen, 
May in an hour disturb the deep serene, 
And turn our morning’s bliss to sorrow’s cheer- 
less night. 


Contentment makes a great, a nodle mind, 
To be alike in every staté resign’d, 
To good or ill: 
Regardless equally of joy or pain, 
The summum bonum Zeno taught in vain ; 
And all succeeding years but prove ’tis folly still. 


Zeno himself could not the power obtain, 
To conquer every feeling, and maintain 
An equal strife, 
Against alternate hopes and rising fears, 
Attendant on his course of ninety years, 
But, like a coward, slunk from off the stage of 
life. 


Could passionless indifference to his fate, 
Or cold insensibility dictate 
3 The rash design ? 
Was it a wish to gain immortal fame, 
Or to have Aero added to his name, 
Which urged his feeble hand the fatal cord to 
entwine? 


According to his, creed, he must disclaim ‘ 
The joys which spring from hope of future fame, 
As well as grief ; 
But rather was he not by care oppress'd, 
And by increasing toils deprived of rest? 
Nor could his cold philosophy afford relief. 


Should gathering clouds obscure ty fairer skies, 
And darker prospects meet thy pensive eyes, 
With deep’ning gloom; 
Should sickness blight, or grief thy steps attend, 
And death deprive thee of each soothing friend, 
To close thy joyless scene, and all thy hopes 
entomb ; 


y= | super-human influence support, 
And gales celestial waft thee to the port, 
Where storms subside ; 

The peaceful haven of eternal rest, 
Where all the happy spirits of the blest, 

And heaven’s superior tribes, in changeless bliss 

reside. 
G. Heepinc. 
Great Grimsby, Lincolnshire. 





PRAISE TO JESUS. 


I stxo of Him, who reign’d above, 
Before the world began ; . 

Whose wisdom, power, and tender love, 
Earth form’d into a man ; 

And fix'd him in a lovely place, 

To see Jehovah face to face. 


I sing of Him, whose eye beheld 
Our father Adam fail, 
And ere the threat could be fulfill’d, 
He spake aloud to all ; 
“ For sinful man death’s vale I'll tread, 
And foully bruise the serpent’s head.” 


I sing of Him, whose voice was heard 
When burn’d the bush with flame : 

Whom Israel’s host ador’d and fear’d,* 
Jehovah is his name. 

The bleeding lambs, and offer’d slain, 

Were types of Christ, or else were vain. 


I sing of Him, who down to earth, 
On mercy’s wings did fly ; 

Angelic choirs announced his birth, 
In melodies on high ; 

They sang of peace to rebel man, 

Hail’d paradise commenced again. 


I sing of Him, who went about 
In doing endless good ; 

But oh, bow strange! the people shout, 
And clamour for his blood : 

The cry is heard,—he’s crucified! 

See where he languish’d, bled, and died. 


I sing of Him, whom Mary sought 
In Joseph’s tomb with pain ; 

She look’d and wonder’d—wept and thought— 
And mourn’d in pensive strain ; 

When soon she heard her Jesu’s voice, 

“ Risen indeed !” she could rejoice. 


1 sing of Him, who lives on high 
To plead with God for me: 

Oh Saviour, Jesus, bring me nigh 
By thy spilt blood to thee ! 

And let me swell the heavenly song, 

While endless ages roll along. 


Ww. P. 
————— 
LINES 
ADDRESSED -TO JAMES MONTGOMERY, ESQ. 


Occasioned by the proposition of a Public Dianer, in 
honour of his many virtues, and especially on his 
retiring from public life, as Editor and Proprietor 
of the Sheffield Iris. 





** In the Bible Society all names and distinctions 
of sects are blended till they are lost, like the 
prismatic colours in a ray of pure and perfect 
light. In the Missionary work, though divided, 
they are not discordant ; but, like the same colours 
displayed and harmonized in the rainbow, they 
form an arch of glory—ascending on the one 
hand, from earth to heaven; and on the. other, 
descending from heaven to earth—a bow of pro- 
mise—a covenant of peace—a sign that the storm 
is passing away, and the Sun of Righteousness, 
with healing in his wings, breaking forth on all 
nations.”— Montgomery. 





Tuy Iris hath now disappear'd from the sight, 
Like the bow from the face of a cloud— 
As varied in hue, as in varied delight 
To the tasteful, intelligent erowd - 
Not always the same for the warmth of its glow, 
Nor yet ample in arch as the heaven-spann’d bow, 
But still, in the midst of the sun’s soften’d rays, 
And showers which around thee descended, 
Nought else could transport, or so fix the fond 
gaze, 
Or join like the hues which it blended ; 
For ceaselessly looking, while brightly it shone, 
It link’d the two opposite parties in one, 
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Thy office, as Editor, now is no more !— 
Like the voyager’s course, it is past : 

Though wide was the ocean, and distant the shore, 
And high were the waves and the blast ; 

Thy patriot vessel in triamph did ride, 

While pga like rocks, were beheld on each 

side ; 

—In triumph, in safety,—thou steeredst between, 
Though surges like mountains were swelling, 

And the vale of the bed of the ocean was seen, 
As the grave that was dug for thy dwelling ; 

In triumph,—for blending its hues through the 


dark, 
The pale lunar bow was conducting thy bark.. 


O! eager I’ve looked, and with hope’s brightened 
The Iris’s weekly return, eye, 
For there was the bow, in the mind’s mid-day sky, 
Which promised reflections that burn ; 
1 hailed it, as’hailed the rich bark that is borne 
O’er the face of the deep, in the blush of the morn, 
In sweetest assurance that all that was thine, 
Would charm like the bow invits glowing: 
Enriching with thought, as with gold from the 
Increasing, and plenteously flowing ; [mine, 
Imparting. where virtue and taste were combin’d, 
A joy for the heart, and a feast for the mind. 


Though fied be thy Iris, so beauteous for years— 
Political perils are o’er— 
Each reader, on tip-toe, before thee appears, 
To welcome thee safe to the shore; 
And all are advancing, thy bark moor’d the while, 
To give to thy merits the heart-cheering smile, 
To wave the proud pennant full over thy brow— 
An Iris, in turn, to thy glory ! 
Yes, all are uniting to raise to thee now 
An arch, to embellish thy story ; 
For well, through thy life, bast thou acted thy part, 
That thus, all enthroned, thou shouldst dweil in 
each heart. 


Manchester, Oct. 16, 1825. J. E. 


—~—_- 


STANZAS, 


Is life a joy? 

Go ask the warrior,—in whose trumpet Fame 
Hath echoed back his oft-repeated name ; 
Whose red right hand hath got him fair renown, 
The meed of victory, and the victor’s crown : 
The battle field, and reeking blood-stained vest ; 
The clash of arms, and proudly dancing crest ; 
The spirit-stirring fife, the clarion shrill, 
Can these with honour hold their empire still? . 
Tis not in glory’s bitter, vengeful strife, 

To light one joy to gladden human life. 


Is life a joy ? 

Go to the regal dome, and ask it there; 

Let the crowned head, its pageant pomp, declare, 
Let crouching millions to his homage bend, 
And fawning sycophants every wish attend ; 
The pour possessor views the demon power, 
Like antic-mocking at his short-lived hour ; 
While cankering care soft whispers in his ear, 
* Life bath no jay when clad in ermiue here ;’ 
No placid calm invests the kingly brow, 

But care sits paramount mid the gaudy show. 


Is life a joy? 

Go to the affluent—ask the sordid few, 

Whose panting souls the glittering toy pursue, 
Who grasp at riches, hug the miser’s hoard, 
And fondly dream they’ve gain’d the wish’d reward 
Of all their toils ;—their only wish, or care, 
With fav'ring fortune thus the spoil to share ; 
Who Clasp the darling mammon to their breast, 
Too oft a spear that pierces when caress’d ; 
Ab! vain delusion oo the madden’d brain, 

An empty treasure is the treasure gain. 


Is life a joy ? 

Ab! yes to him, who leads a peasant's life ; 

Far, far secluded from the world’s rude strife, 

No warlike sound of a brazen throat, 

Awakens terrors with its direful note, 
116.—voL. x. 
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No regal state, with eating cares intrude, 
To break the stillness of his solitade ; 
No wealth allures, with all its glittering store, 
But pe , contentment, wait his cottage door, 
Smiling he views his happy offspring round, 
Endearments these, where liie’s true joys are 

found. 

I. S.H, 


——@—— 
EPITAPH 


On an amiable and accomplished Young Lady, 
who was cut off, after a few Days’ Ulness, on the 
Eve of Matrimony. : 


Stray, gentle passenger, and drop a tear, 
O’er the sad wreck of beauty and of youth : 
A parent’s hope, and lover’s joy, lie here, 
—— vanquish’d charms proclaim this solemn 
truth— 
No wealth nor grandeur from death’s power can 
Nor beauty claim exemption from the grave. [save, 


G. Heraeine, 
Great Grimsby, March, 1828. 





Review.— Discourses on various Subjects 
relative to the Being and Attributes of 
God, and His Works in Creation, 
Providence, and Grace. By Adam 
Clarke, LL. D. F. A.S, §c. $c. pp. 398. 
Vol. I. Butterworth and Son. ndon. 
1828. 


Tue name of Dr. Adam Clarke prefixed to 
any publication will naturally attract the 
notice of his numerous and highly respect- 
able acquaintances and friends. This will 
be the case on ordinary occasions, but 
when, on examination, it is found that the 
subject pro for investigation, is at 
once recondite, momentous, and universally 
interesting, excitement will be accompanied 
with a still deeper intensity, from an expec- 
tation that inquiry will be prosecuted in a 
region that lies somewhat beyond the pro- 
vince of common research. 

In the volume now before us, all these 
causes unite their power in one mutual 
co-operation. The Being and Attributes of 
God, and his Works displayed in Creation, 
Providence, and Grace, stand foremost 
among all the important realities which can 
enter into the mind of man; and he who 
feels no interest in the issue_of the discus- 
sion, can present but feeble claims to the 
character of rationality. To the subjects 
investigated in this volume, it is well 
known that Dr. Clarke has long directed 
the energies of his acute and capacious 
mind; and with the various branches of 
evidence on which the ultimate conclusion 
rests, he has long been familiar. 

Tt has frequently been asserted, though 
perhaps with less prudence than confidence, 
that no decisive evidence, independently of 
revelation, can be adduced to prove the 
existence of a God ;—that to revelation we 
are solely indebted for our pri know- 
ledge of the fact ;—and that all our meta- 
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physical and philosophical arguments can 
only be considered as auxiliaries, or as 
developing an essential truth, the know- 
ledge of which we had previously derived 
from another source. On what authority 
these conclusions are founded, we do not 
presume to say. That the Bible disowns 
this assumption, we may gather from the 
following passage: “ For the 
things of Him from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made, even his eternal 
power and godhead, so that they are 
without excuse.” Rom. i. 20. In this light 
the momentous subject has been surveyed 
by Dr. Clarke, and on this ground he has 
laid down many of his fundamental propo- 
sitions. 

In the commencement of his first dis- 
course, Dr. Clarke states—that creation, 
or the causing of that to exist which did 
not exist before, is the work of an al- 
mighty, self-existent, and eternal Being— 
that the works of creation, give demon- 
stration of such a Being—that creation 
implies conservation or providence—and 
that, as all we have comes from this 
Being, it is our indispensable duty to 
render him worship and adoration. 

In favour of his primary proposition— 
that there is a God—he has confined 
himself to five distinct topics of argument, 
furnished by Thomas Aquinas, leaving the 


vast field of evidence for others to explore. | 


His first argument is from rest and 
motion; his second, from the necessity of 
an efficient cause, er from cause and 
, effect; his third, from possibility and 
necessity; his fourth, from gradation, or 
the different degrees of perfection and ex- 
cellence in natural things; his fifth, from the 
government of affairs, or the wise tendency 
in all things to produce the most beneficial 
results. These topics of argument he has 
pursued through their various meanderings, 
and from them reasoned out his ultimate 
conclusion,—that there is a God. 

Having established this fundamental 
principle, he proceeds to bring forward, 
throughout these discourses, which are 
sixteen in number, a train of momentous 
truths, which are either immediately de- 
pendent on the preceding, or obviously 
deducible from it, as legitimate inferences, 
or inevitable consequences. The whole, 
therefore, that this volume contains, may 
be considered as so many parts of one 
common web, partaking the same texture, 
and being distinguished by the same tints 
of colouring. The subjects investigated, 
and the doctrines deduced from them, 
furnish great variety; and although from 
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hence we might conclude, that these dis- 
courses bear little or no similitude to each 
other, yet, there is a family likeness that 
runs through the whole, from which, even 
if the name of the author had been with- 
held, an acute observer would have inferred, 
that they all spoke the same dialect, and 
' were the offspring of the same parent. 

Of the discourses contained in this 
volume, one only has ever before appeared 
in print. This was in the Methodist 
Magazine about four years since, and it 
has lost nothing by being transplanted into 
its present soil. All besides may be said 
to be original; and from various circum- 
stances we are led to conclude, that this is 
the commencement of a series, which will 
| continue to be published, as the author's 
health and various engagements will allow 
him leisure. The general character and 
features of these sermons tell us, that they 
belong to a particular class, and that others 
will be necessary to cover ground that will 
otherwise be left unoccupied, The author 
has also inserted in his title page, Vol. I, 
from whence we are led to infer, that others 
are intended to succeed, to fill up the out- 
line, and complete the series. 

In those that are now before us, there is 
a depth of penetration, an acuteness of 
research, and a vigorous range of thought, 
which, in modern discourses, we but 
rarely find. These are accompanied with 
such a warmth of devotional feeling, such a 
| rich vein of piety, and such a strong regard 
| to the fundamental doctrines of the gospel, 
| as greatly to enhance their value. All 
| this, however, was expected from the 

author’s well-known talents, and literary 
character ; and few, we believe, will com- 
plain of disappointment, Similar expecta- 
tions will be entertained respecting his 
future volumes; and should they equal the 
specimen now before us, Dr. Clarke’s 
sermons. will be ranked among the first 
discourses of the age. 

—— 


| Review.—An Estimate of the Human 
| Mind, being a Philosophical Inquiry 
into the legitimate Application and 
Extent of its leading Faculties, as con- 
nected with the Principles and Obliga- 
tions of the Christian Religion. By 
the Rev. J. Davies. In two vols. 8vo. 
pp. 380—360. Hatchard, London, 
1828. 


Ir has sometimes been mentioned as a sub- 
ject of deep regret, that, while almost every 
other branch of science has, of late, been 
cultivated with care, the intellectual field 
has excited but little attention, and that 
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scarcely any improvement has been made 
in our knowledge of its phenomena and 
varied operations. The days of Aristotle 
furnish the earliest important dawn of in- 
tellectual light ; and from him, to the time 
of Locke, scarcely any thing was done to 
explore and estimate the invaluable region of 
mental science. The success which crowned 
the efforts of this prince of modern philo- 
sophers, soon drew the attention of others 
to this deeply interesting subject, and in 
succession, Reid, Brown, Stewart, and 
others, have appeared above the horizon, 
and shoné as stars of the first magnitude. 
By these master spirits, the flame has been 
transmitted to others, by whom it has been 
kept alive. We have seen its coruscations 
playing around us in various quarters ; but 
in no case have the lambency and emana- 
tions been more steady and brilliant than 
in the volumes now before us. 

Mr. Davies has divided the great sub- 
jects of his work into books and parts, and 
subdivided these parts into numerous sec- 
tions, to each of which he has given an 
a title. His first book is entitled 
“The Limits of Reason in the Investiga- 
tion of Revealed Truth, stated and ex- 
plained.” This has two parts: the first, 
telling us in four sections how far reason is 
allowed to proceed ; and the second, stating 
“how far reason is not allowed to pro- 
ceed.” The second book, is an inquiry 
into the nature and extent of the faculty of 
volition, as connected with moral agency 
and religious obligation. This also has 
two parts: the first states how far man is 
to be considered as free in his volitions; 
and the second points out various ground- 
less and erroneous notions of human liberty 
which some have entertained. These two 
parts contain nineteen sections. Such are 
the contents of the first volume. The 
second has also its books and parts, and 
contains an inquiry into the legitimate uses 
of the imagination, as connected with sub- 
jects of revealed truth, and also into the 
legitimate use of the affections, as a com- 
ponent part of the Christian character. This 
volume comprifes about twenty sections, in 
which the ramifications of the various topics 
are distinctly pursued. Such is the general 
outline of the work before us. 

From the various subjects that pass 
under investigation, it is obvious that the 
two prolific sources of controversy, liberty 
and necessity, must come under the author’s 
examination, and many will perhaps be 
ready to inquire which side of the question 
does he take? On this important and in- 
on subject he shall speak for him- 
self. 
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« Now, then, we have arrived at the grand point 
of inquiry: Is man free? and, if he is, what is the 
distinguishing circumstance which constitutes his 
freedom, and qualifies him for moral agency, and 
for a responsibility so awful as is involved in that 
agency ? 

“Now, with whatever real or imaginary diffi- 
culties this question may be embarrassed, in what- 
ever obscurity nature may have involved it, in 
some of its ulterior ramifications, or in whatever 
web of metaphysical subtilty, nice controver- 
sialists, and prejudiced disputants, may have en- 
tangled it, no man, who forms a just and en- 
lightened estimate of his own character, faculties, 
and destinies, can seriously doubt whetber he be 
free. However scriptural and lamentably trae 
= be the doctrine of the bondage of the Will, 
and of the enslaving power of lusts and 
passions, as a theological tenet—however cor- 
rectly it may be said, as an illustration of the 
depravity of our moral nature, that, since the 
gross and utter apostasy, man is only free to 
sin, but not free to holiness and virtue,—still it 
cannot fora moment be questioned by any one 
who dispassionately consults either the dictates of 
nature, the records of conscience, the arrange- 
ments of providence, or the declarations of serip- 
tare, that he is possessed of such a liberty of 
action, and such a power of discretionary self- 
control, as are sufficientto justify that course of 
divine government which evidently regards him 
as a fit subject of rewards and punishments ; and 
when we consider the awful magnitude of the evil 
to which he renders himself obnoxious, on the 
alleged perversion and abuse of his native’ free. 
dom of action, it cannot surely be an equivocal 
or problematical question, whether he had been 
free to act otherwise, It is with no less truth 
than simplicity and admirable conciseness, that 
Bishop Butler remarked, that we are treated as 
if we were free, and, therefore, we are free. 
Whatever logical artillery the polemic may direct 
against this fact, whatever quibbles of reasoning, 
or whatever array of weighty argument may be 
advanced against it, and whatever difficulty, upon 
principles of theory and system, there may be to 
repel the assault, and to maintain it in all the 
soundness of technical symmetry and consistency 
yet, like an impregnable bulwark of nature, it 
stands upon its own basis, firm as the fortress of 
morality itself, coeval with humanity, and destruc. 
tible only when man shall cease to be accountable, 
or God shall cease to be just 

“It is not enough to grant, as philosophical 
necessitarians have done, that man is free to act 
as he pleases, while it is at the same time main- 
tained that it as necessarily pleases him to act in 
one way, as astone falls down to the earth—that, 
in his most spontaneous and unfettered actions, he 
is subject to an influence, over which he has no 
more command or control than the criminal hae 
over the chains by which he is bound, or the 
wheels of the vehicle in which he is conveyed té 
execution. It is in vain to attempt to escape out 
of the palpable absurdity, or to hide the glaring 
incongruity, of this preposterous represéntation, 
or, at least, of notions which amount to the full 
import of this representation, by saying that it is 
allowed to man, in all his volitions and determina- 
tions, to follow the bent of his own mind, and that 
it is as necessary be should choose, in the manner 
in which it is assumed that he does choose, as 
that any one event in nature should follow an- 
other, If all that is meant by the necessity which 
is attached to the exercises of volition, imports no 
more than this, it surely did not require much 
philosophy to make out such a mere truism. 

“ Bat surely there must be something more than 
this in the theory of necessity, as relating to the 
exercises of volition ; otherwise to what purpose 
would be all the parade of learning and philo- 
sophy, ifthe object was no more than to prove a 
proposition, so purely and palpably trifling, as 
that a man must prefer and will and act, as he 
does prefer and will and act—a_ proposition which 
is but another and a modified formula of the 
axiom, that the same thing cannot be and not be 
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at thetime. If there is any meaning worthy of 
notice in the assertion of necessity, as governing 
the acts of the haman will, it must be that there 
is some external influence, or some combination 
of circumstances, independent of itself, the im- 
pulse of which it cannot control or resist, or b 
the presence of which it is so completely paralyzed, 
as never to attempt a resistance. Then, if this be 
a just theory of volition, if this be the real 
economy of the human mind, upon what imagina- 
ble basis Scan desert, or blameworthiness, rest ? 
Where is the ground of punishment? What is 
the distinguishing principle upon which man, 
in the full possession of his faculties, and 
transgressing in the midst of warnings and ex- 
hortations, the grounds and reasons of which he 
was fully qualified to appreciate, is more justly 
exposed to punishment than the maniac, who, 
driven by an equally powerful impulse of Will, 
had committed the same act? 

“Upon the principles of the scheme which we 
are now resisting, the only difference of the 
Necessity which produced these acts, is, that, in 
the one instance, it was a necessity which en- 
tailed no evil consequence upon its subject; in 
the other, it was the necessity of the stoic philoso- 
pher and his slave, combining the necessity of 
punishment with the necessity of crime. It is 
futile and trifling, to say that reasons were sug- 
gested to the mind of the sane man, which could 
not be suggested to that ofthe insane. To what 
purpose are reasons, if they do not prove them- 
selves sufficiently strong to form a chain of neces- 
sity, which will prevail over the antagonist chain 
already leading onward the mind to its determina- 
tions? What avails it to bind green withes upon 
the arms of Samson? ‘To say,as has sometimes 
been inadvertently and superficially done, that 
the blameworthiness and punishableness of a 
crime lie in its own nature, and are estimated by 
what the act is in itself, and by the real state of 
the mind, without any reference to the manner in 
which it was brought into existence, is surely to 
lose sight of the fact, that in thus estimating an 
action, as odious in itself, and as entitling its 
author to punishment, there is always a latent 
supposition, that the perpetrator of such an 
action might have forborne it, if he had chosen. 
The measure of its moral odiousness and guilt 
is always proportioned to the supposed unbiassed 
freedom of his mind, and so far as it is deemed 
the result of circumstances and influences, which 
have interfered with that freedom, he is con- 
sidered worthy of pity rather than of punishment. 
If, therefore, a clear distinction be made by God 
and man in estimating the voluntary conduct of 
a rational intellectual being, and that of those 
sensitive creatures which are destitute of these 
endowments, as it stands related to punishment, 
it follows thatthere must be some material and 
most important difference in the exercise of the 
faculty of Will, as the immediate instigator and 
regulator of that conduct in these two ranks of 
beings.”—Vol. i. p. 220—226. 


In a subsequent part of this volume, 
the author calls our attention to the nature, 
character, and influence, of motives. On 
this point, also, we shall give his sentiments 
in his own words. 

“* Motives may be either external or internal. 
They may either be circumstances from without, 
having simply a general, and perhaps feeble, ten- 
dency to move and excite the will ; or they may 
be feelings of the mind inciting to action, and in 
a manner constituting themselves prevailing acts 
of will. In the former sense, as mere circum. 
stances that have some tendency, and are in a 
certain degree calculated to call forth and to 
direct the exercises of the will, there is certainly 
no necessary connexion whatever between them 
and the final decisions and preferences of that 
will. If motives in this respect were resistless 
and uncontrollable, man would be continually 
exposed tothe action of different and even con- 





tradictory kinds of necessity, inasmuch as a thou- 
sand impulsive strokes of this nature fall upon 
him from different, and often diametrically op- 
posite quarters, every day of his life. A great 
part of liberty, doubtless, consists in conscious 
and actual discretionary power to decide amidat 
this violent collision of jarring motives. There 
may be many motives, in other terms many cir- 
cumstances,to induce an individual to pursue one 
line of conduct, to enter upon one order of pur- 
suits, but there may be more numerous or stronger 
motives to incline and to determine him to the 
contrary. He may see many reasons, which 
would powerfully urge him to the adoption of such 
a measure, if they were left to their own free and 
undisturbed operations; but there are counter- 
acting circumstances, which more than balance 
their weight. It is not true, therefore, universally 
and without limitation, that external motives, 
that objects and events from without, invariably 
control the preferences of the human will. They 
may be neutralized in their effects by other mo- 
tives of the same kind, but of an opposite tendency, 
or there may be a sufficient energy of resistance 
in the mind itself, in its established principles 
and habits, to annul and to frustrate that measure 
of influence which they are able toexert. And 
this is the only sense in which it seems to be pos- 
sible that man should will and act independently 
of motives, and in a manner contrary to their sug- 
gestions. In any other view, to choose to act 
against motives is as impossible and absurd as to 
choose against choice, and to prefer a particular 
action in opposition to that preference itself. 

“It must be borne in mind, however, that 
motives, as internal sensations, are generally 
founded upon the view of some external circum- 
stance of direct and positive good, or of negative 
advantage in the alleviation of evil, which is con- 
sidered of sufficient weight and importance to 
operate with a prevailing influence upon the 
faculty of volition. It is implied in the very na- 
ture of exercising a preference, that there be some 
ground for it. And if the sensation excited by 
any order of facts or any particular object was of 
the same relative strength, and was attended with 
the same commanding power over other senti- 
ments and emotions in every instance, there is no 
doubt that such circumstances would act with a 
perfect and complete uniformity of effect upon 
every mind. It is, however, continually seen in 
the course of human life, and in the development 
of the principles of character, that this is by no 
means the case. What operates as a emg | 
motive, and outweighs with a paramount an 
unrivalled superiority of influence,-in one instance, 
in another is found utterly powerless and ineffec- 
tive, just as different physical constitutions and 
habits of body, superinduced by different modes of 
living, require a different kind of treatment, and 
the application of a different combination of medi- 
cal ingredients, in order to receive a salutary im- 
pression. Inthe case of one person, for example, 
any object which promises the immediate gratifi- 
cation of a strong sensual appetite, acts with a 
decided predominance over every other considera- 
tion which can be presented to him, and thus forms 
the outward ground of the internal prevailing 
motive, and consequently his volition becomes im- 
bodied in that motive, so asin reality to form one 
fecling or state of mind. Let the same object 
offer itself to the view of another, and instead of 
yielding himself at once with a passive succum- 
bency to its force, he pauses, directs towards it 
the eve of calm, unimpassioned reason, views it in 
its present meanness and fugitiveness of enjoy- 
ment and in its future consequences, and connects 
it with the law, by which it is perhaps prohibited, 
and with the misery, which it will in all proba- 
bility entail. Having exercised these reflections 
upon it, he finds it loses all its motive energy, be- 
comes strinped of all its attractiveness, and sinks 
into powerlessness and insipidity. And his will, 
consequently, refuses to comply with its sugges- 
tions, or fix its preference upon it. In this instance, 
the material of the outward motive, or of the 
ground of the mental feeling, was precisely the 
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same. But in its actual bearing and influence 
upon the mind in these respective cases, it has 
proved very different. In one, it operated as a 
prevailing motive, and enlisted the Will in its 
favour ; in the other, it only made an impotent 
attempt, and was repelled from its encroachment 
upon the character, through the exercise of that 
prerogative of the intellectual and reasoning 
faculty, in which we have represented the prin- 
ciple of liberty to rest as a part of the mental 
constitution of man. And it isin this view of the 
matter only, that the will can be said not to be 
invariably influenced by motives. It must be re- 
collected, however, that considering motive simply 
as an affection of mind, both these persons willed 
in strict accordance with its dictates. The differ- 
ence was this, that the sensual man wilfully neg- 
lected to exercise his reason and understanding 
in such a manner, as would have effectually coun- 
teracted the influence of the first motive, by bring- 
ing other more cogent motives into operation ; 
whereas the thoughtful and considerate man, by 
availing himself of this principle of his nature, 
was enabled to call into existence a motive, or 
combination of motives, derived from other views 
and sources, which more than neutralized the 
force of that which first appealed to the will. 
The man of serious and reflecting mind can 
thus bring all the interests of eternity to act as 
a restraining or stimulating force, in giving a 
salutary direction to his volitions, But it is 
impossible, in the nature of things, that he 
should be possessed of any such liberty, as that 
he can choose and determine the operations of 
his will in direct opposition to those views and 
feelings which actually exist as prevailing mo- 
tives in his own mind. To suppose him pus- 
sessed of any such power, is, in reality, to sup- 
pose him capable of preferring and rejecting the 
same thing at one instant of time.”—Vol. i. p. 341 
to 347. 

From the specimens thus given of the 
author’s principles, and manner of sup- 
porting them, it will be perceived, that he 
is well acquainted with the subject he has 
taken in hand, and that he always has 
his eye fixed upon these important points, 
on which the controversy hinges, With- 
out all doubt, there are many difficulties 
that have been urged by the subtle ad- 
vocates of necessity, to which this work 
furnishes no replies. The author’s design 
appears to have been to investigate the 
intellectual powers of man, and to establish 
his moral agency and responsibility, with- 
out having recourse either to philosophical 
or decretive necessity, though, in the esti- 
mation of many, nothing without these 
can be supposed to exist. The contrary 
of this, Mr. Davies has clearly proved ; and 
though some of his reasonings may be 
liable to objections, we think the aggre- 
gate mass of his arguments to be unan- 
swerable. 

With his observations on the province 
of reason in the examination of revelation, 
we have been much pleased. The cha- 
racter and evidence of a professed revela- 
tion fall immediately under its inspection, 
and nothing, he contends, can be received 
as such, which is palpably opposed to the 
principles of common sense. On the con- 
trary, he argues that a doctrine of revela- 





tion is not to be rejected either beeause 
supernatural aid was necessary to its dis- 
covery, or because reason cannot compre- 
hend its mode, and although it may be 
attended with difficulties which reason can- 
not solve. These are fair marks of dis- 
crimination inserted just where we could 
wish to see them placed. 

In the concluding sections of the second 
volume, we have found several expressions 
which we cannot altogether approve. We 
fear that they look with an aspect too 
frigid and philosophical on experimental 
religion. We are well aware that the 
author’s design was to guard against the 
undue influence of imagination. This, how- 
ever, is delicate ground on which to tread. 
The tares are not always easily separable 
from the wheat. But, passing by these 
anomalies, we have found much to admire, 
much to esteem, and strongly recommend 
these volumes to the thinking part of our 
readers. 

ee 


Review.—Christian Charity explained, 
or the Influence of Religion upon 
Temper, stated in an Exposition of the 
Thirteenth Chapter of the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians. By John Angell 
Janes. 12mo. pp. 388. Westley. 
London, 1828. 


In favour of Christian charity, men of all 
creeds are ever ready to lift their voices ; 
but when we inquire into the extent of its 
application, we sometimes find that it is 
restricted within a very narrow compass. 
With many, the peculiar dogmas of a creed 
furnish the infallible rule by which it is 
measured, and all who unfortunately lie 
beyond this pale, they piously consign to 
endless perdition. It would be much to 
the advantage of Satan, if such men were 
permitted finally to judge the world. 
Another class, still more benevolent, make 
what they call the fundamental doctrines of 
the gospel the great criterion by which they 
judge; but, unfortunately for mankind, by 
making every thing to be fundamental which 
is included in their creed, and leaving nothing 
for others, they condemn, without remorse, 
all who refuse to submit to the standard 
which their bigotry had erected, and this 
they call true Christian charity ! 

We must not, however, forget, that 
between truth and falsehood there is an 
essential difference; nor must we suppose, 
from the sects and parties into which the 
Christian world is divided, that no funda- 


mental principles characterize the doctrines 


of the gospel. These general truths all 
are ready to allow, but when we proceed 
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to particularize, Christian charity too fre- 
quently gives place to discord, and we 
mutually anathematize each other. Were 
it possible, that all the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the gospel could be pointed out 
with as much clearness and precision as 
the existence of God, the certainty of a 
future state, and the assurance of rewards 
and punishments hereafter, Christian charity 
would be defined in the extent of its 
operation, and we should not be so liberal 
in dealing our curses on those who hap- 
pen to differ from us in minor points of 
faith. For such a desideratum, however, 
in the present state of things, it is in vain 
to hope, and, therefore, while traversing 
the regions of disputation, we need all 
the importance of truth to be set fully in 
view, to preserve us from indifference, and 
a consciousness of our own fallibility to 
protect us from uncharitableness towards 
others. 

This happy medium, the author.of the 
volume before us seems to have found, 
and we cannot but admire the amiable 
spirit which breathes throughout the twenty 
este, into which this work is divided. 
In the third chapter, indeed, he seems to 
to take his seat for a few moments in the 
chair of infallibility, while arguing against 
that spurious candour which false philo- 
sophy has sent out to deceive the nations. 

“It does appear to me, that the most perfect 
benevolence to men, is that, which, instead of 
looking with complacency on their errors, warns 
them of their danger, and admonishes them to 
escape. It is no matter that they think they are 
in the right—this only makes their case the more 
alarming; and, to act towards them as if we 
thought their mistaken views of no consequence, 
is only to confirm their delusion, and to aid their 
destruction.”—p. 38. 

It does not require any great strength 
in the olfactory nerves to discover that 
the preceding passage emits an Italian 
scent, and if its principles are carried 
into the non-essentials of religion, discord 
with her thousand mouths,” and hideous 
aspect, will assail both our ears and eyes. 
We are well aware that in all such cases 
as those to which our author alludes, a 
consciousness of truth must necessarily be 
assumed ; but great care should be taken 
that its dictates are clear and indisputable, 
and that the subject be enforced with a 
degree of energy duly proportionate to 
its importance, as being connected with 
the essentials of religion.’ Without this, 
success will hardly justify the experiment. 

We readily admit, that throughout this 
volume, the author has done his utmost 
to guard each vulnerable part, and in 
every other portion he has been eminently 
successful, In the case before us, he had 


to tread on delicate ground. The path 
was rendered extremely narrow by opposing 
principles, nor was it scarcely possible to 
force a passage, without coming in contact 
with the one side or the other. 

On the character and tendency of his 
volume, we sincerely congratulate the 
author. Its leading and fundamental prin- 
ciples we most cordially recommend ; and 
in proportion as they are adopted, and 
reduced to practice, we hope to see esta- 
blished throughout the Christian world, 
“on earth peace, and good will towards 
men.” 

———__—— 


Review.— Four Discourses on the Sacri- 
Jice and Priesthood of Jesus Christ, and 
on Atonement and Redemption. By 
John Pye Smith, D.D. 8vo. pp. 332. 
Holdsworth, London. 1828, 


Tus is a work of such an extraordinary 
character, that it rises as much above the 
general mass of sermons, as the Alpine 
mountains do above the Malvern hills; 
and with these views we cannot but regret 
that the author should not have found some 
title more expressive of its character, than 
that of Discourses. To publications with 
this name there are certain ideas attached, 
which, in the minds of many, are better 
calculated to raise a prejudice against them, 
than to ensure a patient and candid perusal. 
All who read and think will allow, that 
between sermons there is an essential dif. 
ference, but in public estimation they are 
presumed to belong tosthe same common 
genus, and on this preconceived opinion, 
the fate of many a well-written discourse 
has been decided, without any examination. 

We are well aware,.that the severity of 
this remark applies rather to the reader than 
to the author, but to the latter it is poor 
consolation to know, that the former is 
under the influence of an inveterate preju- 
dice. This he should endeavour to meet in 
its accustomed haunts, and, so far as truth 
would allow, accommodate his title to the 
wishes of all by whom he is solicitous his 
book should be read. Were this method 
more generally adopted, an extensive circu- 
lation would be given to many a publica- 
tion, that now lies mouldering on the book- 
seller’s shelves. 

We do not, however, pretend to augur 
that such a destiny awaits the volume before 
us. The author is too well known in the 
learned and theological world to allow such 
a suspicion. His name prefixed to any 
publication is sure to command attention, 
and, in connexion with it, an expectation is 
| excited, which every reader assures him- 
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self will be fully gratified. On some such 
occasions, indeed, it is possible to cherish 
hopes which can only be rewarded with 
disappointment, but nothing of this kind is 
to be apprehended from the perusal of the 
volume before us. Into all the branches of 
doctrine included in the general terms of 
his title, the author fully enters; and, with 
much learning and ability, he investigates 
the various questions that are either imme- 
diately or remotely connected with this 
momentous-subject, 

It is scarcely possible for us either so 
to analyze the author’s reasonings as to 
do justice to his publication, or to select 
any passages that will set his laborious 
researches in a proper light. The work must 
be attentively examined, for its importance 
to be justly appreciated, and nothing short 
oi this can communicate an adequate idea 
of its profundity and various excellencies. 

The result of Mr. Smith’s inquiries is, 
that without the shedding of blood there 
can be no remission,—that the attributes of 
God, and the condition of man, required an 
expiatory sacrifice—that the atonement of 
Christ was every way adequate for all these 
purposes,—and that through this, God could 
be just, and yet the justifier of him that 
believes in Jesus. 

Between this volume, and Dr, Magee’s 
work on the atonement, there is, in some 
places, a striking similitude, but in others 
there are considerable variations, and in 
several respects each has touched on topics, 
on which the other has made no observa- 
tions. This acknowledgment the author 
expresses in one of his notes; and in re- 
ference to their common bearing and cha- 


racter, we beg to add, that those persons _ 


who have been pleased with the production 

of the archbishop of Dublin, are sure to 

find for it a valuable companion in these 

discourses of Dr. John Pye Smith. 

a 

Review.—A Daily Expositor of the New 
Testament, in which the Text is divided 
into Sections, with a practical Exposi- 
tion, intended as Morning and Evening 
portions. By the Rev. Thomas Key- 
worth. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 492, 430. 
R. Baynes. London. 


Tuese volumes add another valuable work 
to the many expositions already sent into 
the world. Among those that have lately 
issued from the press, we rejoice to find, 
that by far the greater number are of an 
experimental and practical tendency. On 
certain Occasions, and to various persons, 
commentaries which include criticism, ety- 
mology, and various readings of the sacred 





text, may be, and undoubtedly are, essen- 
tially serviceable, but a far greater numbeF 
simply want to be instructed in the way to 
heaven; and expositions suited to these, we 
are glad to find, have been more abundantly 
supplied. 

Of this latter character, almost exclu. 
sively, is the work before us. Both the 
text and the exposition are. divided into 
sections, and parcelled out in portions well 
adapted for family reading, and, we may 
add, for family edification. These portions 
the author has prudently confined within a 
narrow compass, than which, with the great 
mass of mankind, nothing is more likely to 
ensure a constant and uninterrupted read- 
ing. To persons immersed in the varied 
concerns of life, a long section would prove 
an intolerable burden, and ingenuity would 
soon invent contrivances to put off the read- 
ing to a more convenient season. This 
will always be the case, when the task 
imposed appears long and heavy. We 
very well know, that nine-tenths of the 
reading community. would much rather 
have five articles than one, in the same 
number of pages, and that they would be 
much more frequently perused than the 
long one, even though in point of interest 
and importance they should be much the 
same. 

For the profitable reading of the scrip- 
tures, the author has laid down twelve 
excellent rules in his introduction. These 
also are brief in their expression, and can 
therefore be the inore easily remembered. 
We think if they were committed to me- 
mory, that the acquisition would be found 
advantageous, especially as they are simple 
in their nature, and universal in their ap. 
plication. 

So far as we have had an opportunity of 
looking through this exposition, we rejoice to 
find, that no prominent ground is occupied 
by any peculiarities of the author’s creed. 
These have prudently given place to sub- 
jects of far greater moment, it being his 
primary aim not to make his readers 
either Calvinists or Arminians, but genuine 
Christians. To this system of proselytism 
we wish all imaginable success. To pro- 
mote it, we think the volumes before us 
admirably adapted, on which account we 
shall rejoice at their extensive circulation. 

——————— 
Review.—The Balance of Criminality, 

or Mental Error compared with Im- 

moral Conduct, addressed to Young 

Doubters. By Isaac Taylor. 12mo. 

pp. 178. Westley. London. 1828. 
By making the distinction that is here 
assumed between mental error and im* 
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moral conduct, the author seems inad- 
vertently to admit that immoral conduct 
is not the necessary consequence of mental 
error, and that correct principles cannot 
always ensure purity of behaviour. This 
admission may be easily impressed into the 
service of antinomianism, and adopted as a 
mantle to shelter vice. We have no 
thought that Mr. Taylor, whom we highly 
respect, had any such intention, but we know 
not how he can repel these consequences 
of what he has advanced, should any one 
be disposed to urge them against his 
theory. 

We view mental error, when applied to 
the leading and fundamental principles of 
the gospel, as of fearful magnitude, and 
we view immoral conduct, such as he has 
selected for reprobation, as too malignant 
to be rendered compatible with any 
orthodoxy of sentiment that the mind of 
man can ever conceive. Both belong to 
the family of Satan; but we cannot avoid 
thinking, that to weigh their degrees of 
turpitude, requires an accurate balance, 
and a steady hand ; and that the localities 
of preconceived creeds, ought not to give 
the least preponderance to the scales. The 
enormity of mental error might have been 
fairly established, on grounds independently 
of the comparison that has been made; but 
from the method which the author has 
pursued, we can hardly avoid giving a new 
meaning to the poet’s words, and exclaim- 
ing— 

* Let subtle schoolmen teach these friends to fight, 
More studious to divide thanto unite.” 

To the doctrines of Socinianism, our views 
are not less adverse than those of Mr. 
Taylor, but we are not aware that either 
truth, or justice, or charity, has given to us 
a commission to anathematize those who 
hold them. 

In his arguments and reasonings against 
mental error, we readily allow that Mr. 
Taylor has made out a strong, a com- 
manding, a conclusive case; and here we 
think he should have stopped. He has 
gained nothing by making the comparison, 
which he might not have obtained without 
it, but has opened a door to evils that may 
follow in the rear, when, to prevent them, 
may not be in his power. That the cha- 
racteristic and direct application of his 
observations on mental error may not be 
deemed invidious, he tells us, that “it is 
not uncharitableness, but charity of the 
sweetest and most energetic kind, which 
has dictated these suggestions.” We are 
not disposed to impugn his motives, but 
we regret that charity had not put on a 
more suitable attire. 





Review.—-Popular Philosophy, or the 
Book of Nature laid open upon 
Christian Principles. In two vols. 
12mo. pp. 326— 326. Millar. 
Dunbar. 

Tue articles brought before the reader 

in these volumes are so numerous and 

diversified, that we cannot even attempt 
an analysis. At the close of each, we 
have a copious index, referring to the pages 
in which the phenomena of nature, either 
in their most simple or most complicated 
forms, are either described or discussed. 

Throughout the whole of these the author 

invariably keeps in view the wisdom, 

power, and goodness of God, in the forma- 
tion, appointment, and adaptation of all 
things which we perceive. 

This work is not confined to any parti- 
cular branch of science, nor does it enter 
into those minute and argumentative 
details, which might have been expected, 
had the design been local in its application. 
The author seizes on things always obvious to 
the senses, gives their history, and descants 
upon their more striking peculiarities, and 
then introduces another subject. By pro- 
ceeding thus, he causes novelty to keep 
alive attention, and gives an additional 
importance to his work, by rendering 
valuable information highly entertaining. 

Combining the discoveries of science 
with the phenomena of nature, the latter 
are divested of their obscurity, by the light 
which the former impart, and we are led to 
perceive harmony, beauty, and design, 
where repulsive confusion appeared pre- 
viously to preside. This is conspicuous in 
geological researches, in the vegetable 
kingdom, in the animal tribes, but above 
all in man, that gives completion to the 
climax. In these volumes we have a 
beautiful display of nature in all her 
varieties; and, above all, a more exalted 
exhibition of the great First Cause to whom 
the laws of nature are indebted for their 
existence, as well as for their power to pro- 
duce the effects we are daily called to 
witness. 

When lectures are delivered by some 
eminent professor on natural philosophy, 
he is generally well attended by a crowd 
of listening auditors, who ‘pay for their ad- 
mission, and think themselves amply re- 
munerated by what they hear. By taking 
these volumes, a reader can enter a more 
copious field, and a listening audience by 
his fire-side can acquire five times the in- 
formation that can be obtained from at- 
tending a course of lectures, and that ata 
fiftieth part of the expense. In this case, 
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the subject can be chosen for the evening’s 
amusement and instruction, and we doubt 
not that all would be highly gratified, if 
the experiment were once made. On 
some occasions, the reading might be in- 
terspersed with conversation arising from 
the ideas suggested, and this might be 
discontinued when it ceased to be interest- 
ing. We have been much pleased with a 
perusal of these volumes, and would 
strongly recommend them, as containing a 
valuable compendium of useful knowledge. 


————_@--——— 


Review. — Poetical Researches, and 
Thoughts in Rhyme, on Sacred and 
Miscellaneous Subjects. By Charles 
Augustus Hulbert. 12mo. pp. 140. 
Longman. London. 1828. 


Tue pieces which compose this volume 
are about fifty in number, written in various 
kinds of verse, and exhibiting different 
degrees of merit. In the following lines, 
entitled, “‘The Lovers’ Grave,” there are 
some tender sentiments. 

“ When evening’s cautious hand had shut the rose, 
T saw Consumption’s lovelier daughter hie, 


Where the long grass o’er Henry’s bosom grows, 
It seemed, indeed, the hour and place to die. 


“ Shecame to pour her last and holiest sigh, 
O’er him she loved her latest tear to shed, 
And yet she wept not that she there must lie. 
And pillow soon with his her aching head. 


“She cast one flower, a wounded lily, there, 
It was not meant to bloom, but to decay ; 
For scarce she deemed its leaf might wither, ere 
Her blighted form should bethe death-worm’s prey, 


‘A murmuring zephyr wandered o'er the leaves, 
And seemed to kiss their lingering bloom away, 
‘It is,’ she cried,‘ his spirit which receives 
My offering, and reproves my long delay!’ 

“She sank upon-the turf, the flower she pressed 
With lips that scarce returned love's fancied kiss, 
Ere death had breathed upon her lily breast, 

And borne ber stainless soul away to his. 


“ Their grave is hallowed by A ffection’s tears, 
And pride intrudes not on their lowly rest ; 
There village maidens blend their vows and prayers, 
To love as faithfully, and die as blest.”—yp. 90. 


Another piece, entitled “The Grave of 
Napoleon,” expresses much genuine pathe- 
tic feeling, and it would be easy to select 
several others on which similar observations 
might be made, but our limits forbid us to 
give any more extracts. To the pure ten- 
dency of all the pieces, we readily bear our 
unequivocal testimony ; several of them are 
founded on scripture subjects; and those 
that are not, contain no expression or 
sentiment which can cause modesty to 
blush. 

From some remarks in the preface, we 
learn that the author is a young man. His 
muse has not yet taken any elevated flight, 
but he displays talents that are highly 

116.—vo1. x. 
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creditable, and by cultivating them with 
care, he may hereafter produce something 
that shall place bis name among the 
respectable bards of his country. 


——— 


Review.—Life of Mary Queen of Scots’ 
12mo. pp. 195. Smith and Elder 
London. 1828. 


Were a work, recording nothing but the 
misfortunes and disasters of royalty, to be 
sent into the world, the life of this un- 
fortunate princess would occupy a con- 
siderable number of its pages. Ill-omened 
stars seem to have hovered over her 
cradle ; in the zenith of her exaltation they 
shed on her splendour a malignant lustre ; 
and, following her through life, they only 
sunk beneath the horizon when she ex. 
pired on the scaffold. 

The outline of her history is soon told, 
Carried to France almost in her infancy, 
she was bred a Roman Catholic, at an 
early age was married to the dauphin, was 
soon left a widow, returned to Scotland, 
was married to Darnley, and became the 
mother of our King James I. Darnley being 
murdered, she was married to Bothwell, 
by whom the bloody deed is said to 
have been perpetrated. After various 
vicissitudes, she was carried to England, 
and after an imprisonment of nineteen 
years, was beheaded by order of Elizabeth. 

The causes, consequences, and connec- 
tive circumstances of these leading inci- 
dents, have been variously related by his- 
torians, from whom her character has re. 
ceived a colouring according to the. politi- 
cal opinions of the writers. By some she 
has been painted as a monster, while 
others have ascribed to her almost “ every 
virtue under heaven.” It was from this 
contradictory mass that the author of this 
volume had to select his materials, and 
arrange them for the public eye. This he 
seems to have done with an impartial 
hand. He has not concealed either her 
prejudices, faults, or infirmities, but they 
are not placed in an aggravated light. To 
her virtues he has not given any unnatural 
lustre ; and without being disgusted with 
the former, or dazzled with the latter, we 
can easily perceive how the whole might 
blend in the same individual character. 

But, notwithstanding her indiscretions 
and errors, it is impossible to read this 
memoir without feeling sympathy for the 
royal sufferer, and indignation at the con- 
duct of Queen Elizabeth. The misfortunes 
of the former seem to have arisen more 
from the complexion and character of the 
times, than from any other cause, She 
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had scarcely any one in whom she could 
confide. Both Darnley and Bothwell were 
unprincipled wretches; and her alliance 
with them, instead of giving energy and 
stability to her power, tended to accelerate 
her fate. 

Into the plots and intrigues of courts, 
the author has not presumed to enter. 
This would have led him into a field of 
speculation from which no satisfactory 
harvest could be reaped. He has just 
given so much of general history as was 
necessary to introduce the incidents of her 
life, which he has contrived to render 
pathetic, perspicuous, instructive, and in- 
teresting. All beyond, is a region of dark- 
ness and confusion, involved in clouds 
that will, perhaps, never be penetrated, 
until the earth and the sea shall give up 
their dead. 

a 
Revrew.—Scott’s Continuation of Mil- 
ner’s Church History. Vol. II. Part I. 
8vo. pp. 336. Seeley. London. 1828. 


In our Number for January, 1827, we 
reviewed the first volume of this Continua- 
tion of Milner’s History of the Church of 
Christ, by John Scott, A. M., and spoke 
favourably of its intrinsic merits. This 
part embraces a period of about seventeen 
years, commencing with the Smalkaldic 
war, and bringing down the history of the 
Lutheran church to the peace of Religion 
in 1555. It also includes the remaining 
part of Melancthon story, to his death in 
1560, and contains a review of some of his 
principal works, and details the most in- 
teresting portion of the proceedings of the 
council of Trent, from its commencement 
in 1555, to its dissolution in 1563. 

The scenes unfolded in this part are 
exclusively confined to the continent, but 
in the operation of the principles called 
into view, we behold the seeds of many 
important changes which will be hereafter 
displayed. 

For the task which he has undertaken, 
Mr. Scott possesses a mind every way 
adequate. His sources of information are 
various, and of ‘the highest authority; and, 
from the mass of materials presented to his 
view, he has shewn much judgment in 
making his selections. With mental 
powers sufficiently expanded to embrace 
the numerous objects presented to his con- 
templation, he ranges through the whole 
with spirit and ability, and traces with pre- 
cision their immediate connexions, and 
their remote influence upon distant con- 
sequences. The style is masculine and 
vigorous, every way suitable to the dignified 





march of history, The stream pursued, 
though short, is both wide and deep, which 
in every respect renders this part‘a proper 
companion for the preceding volume, 


> 


Review.—The Cheltenham Album, and 
Quarterly Magazine of General Lite- 
rature. No. I. July 1828. 12mo. 
pp. 94. Chance and Co. London. 


Turis is a new publication, which we 
understand is intended to be periodical. 
Its contents are misceilaneous, such as 
might be naturally expected from the title 
it has assumed, Throughout its pages we 
have a fair proportion of original matter, 
both in prose and verse, and several of 
those articles that are somewhat antiquated, 
have been tastefully dressed out in modern 
fashion for their visit to Cheltenham. It 
contains several tales which will be read 
with interest, and some __ biographical 
sketches that are worthy of being preserved, 
and thrown into general circulation. Of 
this Album, sprightliness and vivacity are 
the more prominent characteristics, but we 
have found nothing in its liveliest sallies 
offensive to delicacy, nor are its strokes of 
wit and humour disfigured with low 
buffoonery, or disgraced with vulgarisms 
or profaneness. Some of its records are 
avowedly of a local character, but this cir- 
cumstance, though diminishing its interest 
at a distance, will tend to increase it at 
home. The Cheltenham Album is, on the 
whole, a decent enclosure of innocent 
amusement, where an hour may be agree- 
ably spent by all who delight in literary 
recreation. 


——_@—— 
BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


1. The Anti-Pauper System, exemplify- 
ing the Good realized by the Relievers and 
the Relieved, under the frugal Administra- 
tion of the Poor Laws. By the Rev. 
John Becher, M.A. (Simpkin,. London,) 
seems to enter with spirit and impartiality 
into the investigation of this very impor- 
tant subject. So far as we have had time 
to follow the author in his calculations 
and arrangements, they appear to carry 
with them much plausibility, and to hold 
out great promise of success. At South- 
well, and in the neighbouring districts, a 
trial has been made, and the most bene- 
ficial effects have been found to result 
from the system. The regulations pro- 
posed seem simple and rational, and we 
would strongly recommend the perusal of 
this pamphlet to all who have an interest 
in providing for the poor, 
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2. The Astronomical Doctrine of a 
Plurality of Worlds irreconcileable with 
the popular Systems of Theology, but in 
perfect Harmony with the true Christian 
Religion, by the Rev. Samuel Noble, 
(Simpkin, London, ) carries in the title-page 
what is developed in the pamphlet. The 
author is a minister of the New Jerusalem 
Church, or, in other words, is a follower of 
Emanuel Swedenborg. He admits the 
doctrine of a plurality of worlds in its 
fullest sense, but thinks that no system of 
theology, except that which he has em- 
braced, can ever reconcile the fact with 
genuine Christianity. He has displayed 
much ingenuity in what he has advanced, 
but has been more successful in demolish- 
ing other systems, than in establishing the 
pretensions of his own. 

3. Marriage the Source, Stability, and 
Perfection, of Social Happiness and Duty, 
by the Rev. D. H. C. O’ Donnoghue, 
A. M. (Simpkin, London,) places this im- 
portant subject before us in a fair and 
rational light, It is not treated with 
levity, nor have we found a single ex- 
pression of which the author need be 
ashamed. It contains six chapters :—1. On 
the design and institution of marriage ; 
2. On the motives to marriage; 3. On 
marriage, as the means of happiness; 
4. On love and courtship; 5. On the 
reality of marriage happiness; 6. On the 
duties of married life. The topics of the 
above chapters, the writer has investigated 
in an honourable manner, and has pointed 
out the sources of connubial happiness 
and misery ; and we are fully persuaded, 
if what he has advanced were duly appre- 
ciated, that many just causes of bitter 
complaint under the nuptial tie would 
cease to exist. 

4. Papers on the Question recently 
agitated in the Baptist Missionary Society 
relative to Serampore, (Holdsworth, Lon- 
don,) will be found chiefly interesting to 
the members of the above community. 
Many topics are, however, involved, which 
will apply to missions and missionary 
establishments in general. They are well 
written, but we cannot decide on the 
points at issue between the parties. 

5. Original Hymns, adapted for Social 
Prayer Meetings, Missionary Services, 
Sunday Schools, and Christians in general, 
by John Mann, (Simpkin, London,) are 
introduced to our notice with a modest 
preface, which seems to have been written 
in a spirit bordering on despondency. We 
have read several of them with attention. 
They certainly take no very exalted flight, 
but they have a smoothness in the versifi- 
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cation, and an innocence and simplicity in 
their expressions and character, which in a 
great measure compensate for the absence 
of elevated sentiment, and brilliancy of 
idea, 

6. La Pia, or the Fair Penitent, a 
Poem, (Booth, London,) is an old pathetic 
Italian tale, wrought into decent harmonious 
verse, with some alteration of the original 
facts. For this last we are sorry, as it 
will tend to give the whole narrative the 
character of fiction. These changes, how- 
ever, have not destroyed its interest. It 
is fuli of pathetic touches, and will, on 
this account, we conceive, have many 
readers. 

7. The Report of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Missionary Society, for the Year 
ending December, 1827, has only just 
made its appearance, but its fulness of 
detail amply compensates for its past 
delay. It contains a full and satisfactory 
statement of the Wesleyan Missions in 
every part of the world, and also of the 
means by which they are supported. It is 
a report that will bear the most rigorous 
examination, and we strongly recommend 
it to every one who wishes for information 
on the subject. 

8. The Englishman’s Polar Star, 
(Rivington, London,) is simply the re- 
print of an interesting preface written by the 
Rev. G. Croly, to a new interpretation of 
the Apocalypse of St. John, with which are 
connected some introductory and conclud~ 
ing remarks by R. H. M. It is decidedly 
against Catholic emancipation; and the 
author has adduced many striking facts to 
prove, that our parliaments and ministry 
have invariably been attended with some 
adverse circumstances, in proportion as 
they have favoured papal measures,—and 
have been vigorous and prosperous, while 
setting their faces against papal demands, ~ 
It is a warning voice, which seems at once 
admonitory, ominous, and prophetic. 

9. The Spirit of the Serampore System, 
as it existed in 1812 and 1813, by W. 
Johns, M. D., &c. (Wightman, London,) 
is the same subject that is agitated in 
the fourth article of this brief survey. It 
consists of a series of letters, which enter 
into a lengthened detail of historical circum- 
stances and facts; but, like the former, it 
may be said to be chiefly interesting to the 
Baptist community, and yet to contain 
many things that will apply to missions in 
general. It is only to persons intimately 
acquainted with all the particulars of the 
difference subsisting between the contending 
parties, that either of these articles can be 
fully intelligible. 
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ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES FOR 
AUGUST 1828. 


Tue Sun enters Virgo on the 23d at 36 
minutes past 5 in the morning: his decli- 
nation on the 1st is 17 degrees 59 minutes 
north; and on the 3ist 8 degrees 35 
minutes north: his semidiameter on the 
1st is 15 minutes, 47 seconds, and 5 
tenths; and on the 25th, 15 minutes, 51 
seconds, and 8 tenths: the length of the 
day on the ist, is 15 hours, 22 minutes, 
and on the 25th, 13 hours, 58 minutes. 

The Moon enters her last quarter on the 2d 
at 38 minutes past 3 in the afternoon; she 
is new on the 10th, at 42 minutes past 4 in 
the afternoon ; enters her first quarter on the 
18th at 46 minutes past 2 in the afternoon ; 
and is full on the 25th, at 28 minutes past 
5 inthe morning. She is in conjunction 
with Saturn on the 8th, and on the 9th 
with Mercury and Venus. During the 
evening of the 16th, she is observed to 
approach the noble planet Jupiter, and on 
the 2ist is seen a considerable distance 
above Mars. She is in apogee on the 9th, 
and in perigee on the 24th. 

Jupiter is observed in the western hemi- 
sphere during the evenings of this month, 
his course being directed to » and 5 Libra ; 
he finishes it at the distance of 2 degrees 
24 minutes from the former star, and 
1 degree 36 minutes from the latter. His 
small elevation above the horizon occasions 
but very few of the eclipses of his satel- 
lites to be visible, there are only two this 
month ; an immersion of the second, at 50 
minutes 47 seconds past 8 in the evening 
of the 6th, and an emersion of the first, 
at 3 minutes 33 seconds past 8 in the 
evening of the 24th. Jupiter sets on the 
1st at 28 minutes past 10 in the evening, 
and on the 25th at 3 minutes past 9. 

Mars sets on the Ist at 33 minutes 
past 12 at night, and on the 25th at 25 
minutes past 11 in the evening. He is 
at first observed near the same spot as at 
the end of last month, and is stationary 
on the 3d. On the 4th, he commences 
a direct motion, and is observed to ap- 
proach ¢ Sagittarii: on the 9th ‘he is 
noticed in a line with 12 and 8 Sagittarii, 
on the 12th with \ and 23 Sagittarii, and 
on the 13th with £ 1 and 30 Sagittarii; 
on the 15th he forms an isosceles triangle 
with g and  Sagittarii, the former star 
being the apex; on the 19th he is ob- 
served in a line with 26 and 29 Sagit- 
tarii. This planet is noticed as the sum- 
mit of an isosceles triangle on the 21st, 
@ and X Sagittarii forming the base; on 
the 23d he is seen in a line with 30 and 





33 Sagittarii, on the 24th with 23 and 
21 Sagittarii, on the 25th with X and p 
Sagittarii, and on the 27th with A and 8 
Sagittarii, and ¢g and o Sagittarii; on the 
29th he forms an isosceles triangle with 
@ and X Sagittarii, the latter star being 
the apex; he is also noticed this evening 
in a line with 9, », and & 2 Sagittarii. 
He passes ¢ Sagittarii on the 30th, at the 
distance of 48 minutes to the south, and 
finishes his course a little to the east of 
this star. The Georgian planet is still ob- 
served under the two first stars of the 
Goat. 

The planets, Mercury, Venus, and 
Saturn, present some very interesting phe- 
nomena to the early observer, towards the 
middle and end of the month. The two 
former are in conjunction on the 9th, 
Mercury being considerably to the north 
of Venus. On the 12th, Mercury arrives 
at his greatest western elongation; he 
crosses the ecliptic in his ascending node 
on the 17th, and is in perihelio on the 21st, 
The two latter planets preserve a greater 
proximity to each other during the month, 
and about the 12th may be observed in 
the eastern hemisphere a little before sun- 
rise; on the 13th they are noticed in con- 
junction, Saturn being very considerably 
to the north of Venus: on this morning the 
former planet is observed to the east of p 1 
and 2 Caneri, and between the latter star and 
~ Cancri: after this day, Venus is seen to 
recede from Saturn until the 18th, when 
she is stationary a little to the west of him ; 
she is then observed to approach this 
planet, and passes it on the 31st, still ata 
great distance to the south, but nearer than 
on the 13th. During the month she forms 
a scalene triangle with B and Z Cancri, and 
on the 13th has 1 digit illuminated on her 
eastern limb, her apparent diameter being 
52 seconds. 

On the 28th, the star o Piscium emerges 
from behind the dark part of the Moon, at 
18 minutes 42 seconds past 9 in the even- 
ing, the star is of the fifth magnitude, and 
the point of contact 74 degrees from the 
vertex to the right. The right ascension of 
Arcturus on the 18th, is 14 hours, 7 
minutes, 50 seconds, and 75 hundredths, 
its north polar distance being 69 degrees, 
55 minutes, 1 second, and 5 tenths. Mirae 
has 14 hours, 37 minutes, 30 seconds, and 
9 hundredths of right ascension; and 62 
degrees, 11 minutes, and 37 seconds of 
north polar distance, on the same day. The 
Polar star, also, has 1 hour, 3 seconds, and 
21 hundredths of right ascension, and 1 
degree, 36 minutes, 32 seconds, and 7 
tenths of north polar distance. 
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Ruins of Thebes.—Earl Grey’s Autograph. 
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RUINS OF THEBES. 

Ir is difficult to describe the noble and stu- 
pendous ruins of Thebes. Beyond all others 
they give you the idea of a ruined, yet im- 
perishable city ; so vast is their extent, that 
you wander a long time confused and per- 
plexed, and discover at every step some new 
object of interest. From the temple of Luxor 
to that of Karnac, the distance is a mile and 
a half, and they were formerly connected by 
a long avenue of sphynxes, the mutilated 
remains of which, the heads being broken off 
the greater part, still line the whole path. 
Arrived at the end of this avenue, you come 
to alofty gateway of granite, and quite iso- 
lated. ‘ About fifty yards farther you enter 
a temple of inferior dimensions, which 
Drouetti has been busy in excavating; you 
then advance into a spacious area, strewed 
with broken pillars, and surrounded with 
vast and lofty masses of ruins, —all parts of 
the great temple: a little on your right is 
the magnificent portico of Karmac, the vivid 
remembrance of which will never leave him 
who has once gazed on it. Its numerous 
colonnades of pillars, of gigantic form and 
height, are in excellent ‘preservation, but 
without ornament ; the ceiling and walls of 
the portico are gone; the ornamented plat- 
stone still connects one of the rows of pil- 
lars with a slender remain of the edifice 
attached to it, Passing hence, you wander 
amidst obelisks, porticoes, and statues ; the 
latter without grace or beauty, but of a 
most colossal kind. If you ascend one of 
the hills of rubbish, and look around, you 
see a gateway standing afar, conducting 
only to solitude,—and detached and roof- 
less pillars, while others lie broken at their 
feet, the busts of gigantic statues appearing 
above the earth, while the rest of the body 
is yet buried, or the head torn away. 

The length of the great temple of Karnac 
is estimated at 1200 feet, and its breadth at 
400; and among its hundred and fifty co- 
lumns are two rows, each: pillar of which is 
ten feet in diameter. On the left spread 
the dreary deserts of the Thebais, to the 
edge of which the city extends. In front is 
a pointed and barren range of mountains. 
The Nile flows at the foot of the temple of 
Luxor ; but the ruins extend far on the other 
side of the river, to the very feet of those 
formidable precipices, and into the wastes 
of sand. The natural scenery around 
Thebes is as fine as can possibly be con- 
ceived, The remainder of the statue is still 
here, the beautiful bust of which, Belzoni 
sent to the British Museum; it was fallen 
and broken off long since. Drouetti is 
quite inexcusable in having caused one of 
the two beautiful obelisks at the entrance of 





the temple of Karnac to be thrown down 
and broken, that he might carry off the up- 
per part: such an act is absolute sacrilege. 

One cannot help imagining, that a vast 
deal yet remains to be discovered beneath 
this world of ruins, on both sides of the 
river ; but the pursuit requires incessant and 
undivided attention. A traveller must lay 
his account to spend six months in the ex- 
cavating here, with a body of Arabs, who 
work very cheaply, and must put up with 
many privations, before he could expect to 
be richly compensated for his pains. 

The second visit we paid to Karnac was 
still more interesting. The moon hadrisen, 
and we passed through one or two Arab 
villages in the way, where fires were lighted 
in the open air, and the men, after the 
labours of the day, were seated in groups 
round them, smoking and conversing with 
great cheerfulness. It is singular, that in 
the most burning climates of the East the 
inhabitants always love a good fire at night, 
and a traveller soon catches the habit; yet 
the air was still very warm. There was no 
fear of interruption in exploring the ruins, 
for the Arabs dread to come here after day- 
light, as they often say these places were 
built by Afrit, the devil; and the belief in 
apparitions prevails among most of the Ori- 
entals. We again entered with delight the 
grand portico. It was a night of uncom- 
mon beauty, without a breath of wind stir- 
ring, and the moonlight fell vividly on some 
parts of the colonnades, while others were 
shaded so as to add to, rather than diminish 
their grandeur. The obelisks, the statues, 
the lonely columns on the plain without, 
threw their long shadows on the mass of 
ruins around them, and the scene was, in 
truth, exquisitely mournful and beautiful._— 
Carne’s Letters from the East. 

a 

EARL GREY. 
Tu1s Nobleman was born in Northumber- 
land, in 1764, and educated at Eton. On 
leaving the university, he visited the conti- 
nent, and on his return was elected knight 
of the shire for his native county, In the 
senate he distinguished himself in the oppo- 
sition against Mr. Pitt, after whose death he 
became first lord of the Admiralty, and, on 
the demise of Mr. Fox, succeeded him as 
secretary of state for foreign affairs. In 
1807 he succeeded his father ‘in the earl- 
dom. The following is his Autograph, 
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THE BAROMETZ, TARTARIAN, 
VEGETABLE LAMB. 


OR 


Whoever has perused the account of early 
travellers must recollect the stories that have 
been copied into our ancient Herbals, of 
Tartarian sheep growing upon stems in the 
earth, and thence devouring all the vegeta- 
bles that came within their reach. 

A tale of this kind could not fail to 
attract the attention of the immortal father 
of modern botany, who took considerable 
pains to investigate the truth of the story. 
On strict inquiry, he ascertained, that in the 
eastern part of Chinese Tartary, there is a 
species of fern furnished with thick tubers, 
which being surrounded on all sides with 
yellow wool, and thin chafly scales, are often 
raised so high above the ground, that the 
roots beneath bear some resemblance to 
legs fixed in the soil, as may be seen in the 
following representation. 


The genus of this fern has not yet been 
ascertained ; but it is known that the roots 
spread round to a considerable extent, and 
perhaps prevent all other plants growing 
near it. It is not, therefore, at all surpris- 
ing that the imagination of the supersti. 
tious and ignorant should transform this 
curious vegetable into a voracious sheep. 
A specimen of such botanical curiosity 
could not pass unnoticed by the observant, 
but romantic Dr. Darwin, who mentions it 
in the following lines : 


«“ Even round the pole the flames of love inspire, 
And icy bosoms feel the secret fire! 

Cradled in snow, and fanned by arctic air, 
Thine, gentle Barometz! thy golden hair ; 
Rooted in earth, each cloven-foot descends, 

And round and round her fiexile neck she bends 
Crops the gay coral moss and hoary thyme, 

Or laps with rosy tongue the melting rime, 

Eyes with mute tenderness her distant dam, 

Or seems to bleat,a Vegetable Lamb.” 





a Jamieson's Dictionary. 








GLEANINGS, 


Destruction of Abo, in Finland, by Fire.—The 
dreadful conflagration by which the town of Abo 
was lately totally destroyed, and its inhabitants 
reduced to inconceivable distress, has been already 
made known to the British public, who, with their 
wonted benevolence, have subscribed between £800 
and £900 for the relief of these distant and destitute 
sufferers. This amount has been judiciously distri- 
buted, and most thankfully received. The university 
of Abo had many distinguished professors, and was 
the seat and the source of the civilization of the 
whole country. A literary journal was established 
there, and almost all the works published in Fin- 
land issued from the press of Abo. Attached to 
the university were a valuable museum of natural 
history, extensive philosophical apparatus, and a 
library consisting of more than thirty thousand 
volumes, rich in records and unpublished manu- 
scripts relating to the history of Finland and 
Sweden, With the exception of about eight bun- 
dred volumes, of which not more than two hun- 
dred form perfect works, the whole of this inte- 
resting collection perished in the flames ; and the 
circumstances were so much the more distressing, 
as the library funds had been wholly exhausted, 
and even anticipated for years, in order to gain 
possession of works which were then obtainable, 
and which were deemed of great importance to 
the establishment. In a country like Finland, so 
little visited, so far removed from the attention and 
sympathy of the civilized world, the destruction 
of the only large public library is a calamity, the 
greatness and extent of which can hardly be esti- 
mated here. To repair in some measure this loss, 
an appeal is made to the literary and scientific 


individuals and bodies of this country, for such 
works, instruments, or apparatus, as in their 
liberality they may be disposed to contribute. 
These will be gratefully received by Messrs. 
George Cowie and Co. 31, Poultry, London, where 
every information, respecting the disaster and its 
deplorable effects, may be obtained. 

Cancer Institution —It appears from the report, 
that this institution for the cure of that dreadful 
malady the cancer, established in Charlotte-street, 
Bloomsbury, London, has been attended with 
great success. We think it one that is highly 
deserving of encouragement and support. 

Remarkable Circumstance.—The following oc- 
currence should prove a caution to our readers, as 
by it is discovered a cause of real danger froma 
source which would hardly be suspected. A very 
short time since, the family of Mr. Shepherd, of 
Gillygate, near the city of York, were alarmed by 
a smell of fire, and knowing that there had been 
none inthe house since the previous night, they 
proceeded to inquire into the cause. On two of the 
family of Mr. Shepherd going up stairs, they 
observed in the lodging-room window a bason and 
ewer, and over them were laid two towels; at a 
little distance were placed a globular glass bottle 
filled with water,in which a bonquet of flowers 
had been placed. The rays of the sun had been 
concentrated into a focus by the water and the 
globe of glass, and thus conducted with all their 
force upon the towels, in which a large hole was 
actually burnt, and at the time of entering the 
room they were in flames. Had this timely disco- 
very not been made, the house might have fallen a 
sacrifice to the devouring element. 
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Society for Superseding the Necessily of Climb- 
ing Boys in Sweeping Chimneys.—Very lately, 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of this Society was 
held in the Egyptian-hall of the Mansion-house, 
London, which was numerously attended. Two 
of the newly-invented machines for sweeping 
chimneys were placed, one at either side of the 
room, and formed an arch over the company. At 
one o'clock, the Lord Mayor, who was to’ have 
taken the chair, entered the hall, and expressed 
his regret, that the duties he had to discharge that 
day would not permit of his taking a part in their 
proceedings. His Lordship then retired, and Mr. 
Sheriff Wilde being called to the chair, he briefly 
explained the object of the Society.—The report 
was read by William Tooke, Esq. treasurer to the 
Society —Mr. W. Smith, M. P. moved the first 
resolution, * That the report be received and 
adopted.”—Mr. J. Martin, M.P. in moving the se- 
cond resolution, ** That the mechanical contriv- 
ance of Joseph Glass, for cleansing chimneys, was 
entitled to public approbation,” observed, that the 
chimneys in his house had been always well swept 
by machinery, ‘although inferior to what was now, 
recommended to the public.—Mr. Alderman Wood, 
in seconding the resolution, said he had his chim- 
neys swept by the machine, and found it to answer 
so well, that he bad recommended it at the parlia- 
ment-house and public offices, where he hoped to 
see it soon adopted.—Dr. Birkbeck moved a reso- 
lution, “ That it be recommended to persons in 
eharge of public buildings to have the chimneys 
swept by mechanical means.”—The Rev. Mr. 
Hinton seconded the resolution.—The Rev. Mr. 
Piers moved a resolution expressive of the plea- 
sure the Society felt in witnessing the success 
of their endeavours to introduce mechanical chim- 
ney-sweeping.—Dr. Birkbeck moved a resolution, 
recommending an application to parliament to pre- 
vent the employment of children in climbing chim- 
neys. The Doctor read a letter from Mr. Strat- 
ton, of the Banbury Committee, (having the same 
object as this Society,) which stated, that they 
had caused two chimneys to be swept, one first by 
a boy, and then by the machine; the other, first 
by a machine, and then by the boy ; and the result 
was, that the machine brought down double the 
quantity of soot after the boy, that the boy did 
after the machine. If the practice of using boys 
was still continued, it must be in the face of de- 
monstration that mechanical contrivance was more 
effectual.—Mr. Adam Smith (son of Mr. W. Smith) 
seconded the resolution, and expressed his convic- 
tion, that the horrors practised in the employment 
of the climbing boys were but imperfectly known, 
All the resolutions were unanimously agreed to.— 
Thanks were voted to the Lord Mayor, to Mr. 
Sheriffe Wilde, and Mr. Tooke, the treasurer ; 
after which, a subscription for the objects of the 
Society was entered into, and a considerable sum 
was subscribed. 

Curious Parody.—John Bois, dean of Canter- 
bury, preached a sermon at Paul's Cross, (ou the 
5th of November, 1619,) on the 2lst Psalm, when 
he rendered himself very popular by turning the 
Lord's Prayer into the following execration:— 
“Our Pope which art in Rome, cursed be thy 
name, perish may thy kingdom; hindered may thy 
will be, as it is in heaven, so in earth: Give us 
this day our cupin the Lord’s supper, and remit 
our monies which we have given for thy indul- 
gences, as we send them back untothee; and lead 
us not into heresy, but free us from misery ; for 
thine is the infernal pitch and sulphur, for ever 
and ever, Amen.” 

Benevolence.—Amongst a splendid list of dona- 
tions in the Appendix to the Report of the African 
Institution, just published, we observe the follow- 
ing :—* Quakers, a nuinber of the Society of 
Friends so called, five hundred guineas.” 

Negroes in Canada.—The Montreal Gazette 
mentions, that great numbers of free Negroes 
(probably from Kentucky) have settled in the 
western part of Upper Canada, where they have 
introduced the culture of tobaéco, and in six years 
have raised the export from almost nothing, to 500 
or 600 hogsheads. 
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King’s College, London.—The London Univer: 
sity, now in a great state of forwardness, and 
powerfully supported by wealth and talent, having 
omitted to make any provision for the religious 
instruction of its students, has excited consi- 
derable alarm among various branches of the 
British community. In consequence of this sen- 
sation, a public meeting was held at the Free- 
mason’s Tavern, on the 2ist of June, 1828, when 
the Duke of Wellington was called to the chair. 
At this meeting it was resolved, That a college, 
bearing the name of “ King’s College, London,” 
should be founded in the metropolis, in which 
while the various branches of literature an 
science are made the subjects of instruction, an 
essential part of the system sheuld be to imbue 
the minds of youth with a knowledge of the doc- 
trines and duties of Christianity, as inculeated by 
the united church of England and Ireland. This 
meeting was most numerously and respectably 
attended ; and although the expense was esti- 
mated at £100,000, such has been the ardour 
manifested on the occasion, and during the short 
interval of one month which has since elapsed, 
that nearly the whole sum has been subscribed. 
Patronized by his majesty, and supported by the 
highest dignitaries in the church, and the most 
exalted characters of the state, its completion may 
be calculated on with the utmost certainty, though 
the site of the intended structure is not yet an- 
nounced, 

Swimming on Dry Ground.—Among the inven- 
tions of modern days, that of teaching pupils the 
art of swimming on dry land, seems to be a 
curious novelty. ‘This, however, is undertaken by 
a M. Dumville, of Goswell-street, London, author 
of “ Natation, or the Art of Swimming.” His 
card announces, that in four lessons, and on dry 
ground, he engages so to teach the necessary 
motions, thatthe pupil shall be qualified to swim 
on his first entrance into the water. That swim- 
ming is a healthful exercise, and a valuable ac- 
quirement, all must allow, especially to those 
whose occupation js ‘connected with the water. 
In its physical construction the body of man is as 
well adapted for swimming as that of any other 
animal, and, when the art is acquired, it is well 
known, that in many respects he can excel all, 
except the amphibious tribes. Mr. Dumville 
adiits, that without practising in the water no 
one can be an adept, but he thinks that the prin- 
cipal motions and management of the limbs, may 
be acquired with greater facility as a gymnastic 
exercise on dry ground. 

Specific Difference batween the Human Body 
and that of the Orang Outang.—(From Dr. Har- 
wood.) “ Having mentioned the erect position” of 
the Orang Outang, « it is almost unnecessary to 
add, that it is altogether unnatural in these crea- 
tures ; and that although we see their skeletons 
constantly distorted into human attitudes, one 
grand characteristic between them and us is, the 
impossibility of their thigh-bone being brought by 
fair means, or by the action of their own muscles, 
into the same line as that of the spine. In all 
inferior creatures, it is observed to form with it 
an angle of greater or less magnitude, which is the 
most convincing of all proofs, that their hinder 
extremities alone were never destined for the 
Support of their bodies.” 

Nursing extraordinary.—A family of Indians 
from the lake ofthe Two Mountains, during their 
hunting excursion in the summer of 1826, caught 
& young bear of about two weeks old: a Squaw 
Of the party determined to bring it up, for which 
Purpose she weaned her own child, a boy of about 
one year old, and took the cub to nurse in its 
place. The cub in a short time became very fond 
of its adopted mother, and would search her out 
from amongst a crowd; when recognized, he 
Would scratch and tease her until she gave him 
access to her breast. If hethought he had been 
too long neglected in receiving food as her adopted 
suckling, he would signify his wishes by laying 
hold of ber breast, and would grow! and shew his 
displeasure, if taken away before his appetite had 
been thoroughly satiated.—Montreal Courant. 
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Death of the Archbishop of Canterbury.—This 
distinguished prelate, Dr. Charles Manners Sutton, 
aid the debt of nature on MondayJuly2Ist,at Lam- 
th Palace, inthe 76th year of hisage. For some 
time his health had been precarious, but nothing 
serious was apprehended till the night previous to 
his dissolution. He was consecrated bishop of 
Norwich in 1792, and translated to the archiepis- 
copal see of Canterbury, in 1805, so that his Grace 
has enjoyed the exalted honour of metropolitan 
upwards of twenty-three years. 

Weeping Willow.—Mr. Terry has a willow in 
his garden, near the New Road, Rochester, pro- 
duced from a slip of the weeping willow which 
grows over the grave of Bonaparte at St. Helena, 

Refinement.—Amoug the silly refinements which 
were introduced in the idle and luxurious times 
of Charles the Second, was that of a French artist, 
who, for the consideration of forty shillings, 
initiated his pupils in the mystery of folding nap- 
kins in eighteen different forms for the dinner 
table. 

Knowledge among the Lower Orders.—The or- 
dinary objection had been made in Dr. Johnson’s 

resence to ‘ the general diffusion of knowledge,’— 
Phat ‘it will make the vulgar rise above their 
sphere.’ But the Colossus of English Literature 
firmly answered— Sir, while knowledge is a dis- 
tinction, those who are possessed of it will natu- 
rally rise above those who are not. Merely to 
read and write was a distinction at first; but we 
see, now reading and writing have become general, 
the common people keep their stations. And so, 
were the highest attainments to become general, 
the effect would be the same.’ 

Wonderful Ingenuity.—A few days since we 
had the gratification of witnessing a striking in- 
stance of what human ingenuity, in conjunction 
with indefatigable perseverance, is capable of 
accomplishing. A young gentleman, a native of 
this place, has printed several copies—one of 
which we have perused—of an 18mo work, ex- 
tending to nearly seventy pages. Our readers, 
we believe, will be scarcely able to credit the fact, 
that this ingenious ycuth made the whole of the 
types, consisting of various sizes, with his own 
hand, and with the assistance of no other imple- 
ment than‘a penknife. He also constructed the 
press with which the work was printed, and manu- 
factured his own ink. What is perhaps as singu- 
lar is, that he composed, corrected, and printed 
the whole impression with his own band, without 
ever having received the slightest direction from 
any individual, or ever having seen or had any 
idea of a printing establishment, or any thing 
belonging to it. ‘Tne quality of the type, and the 
manner in which the whole work is executed, are 
really, under al] the circumstances of the case, 
calculated to excite the highest astonishment.— 
£igin Courier. 

Lightning.—Glass being a non-conductor of 
lightning, it bas been suggested, that were farmers 
to put only an inverted bottle at the conical top of 
their hay and wheat stacks, much fewer instances 
of their being destroyed by lightning would occur. 
—Morning Herald. 
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